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N RETURN from executing a com- 
mission with the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France and Ger- 
many, we take the first opportunity to 
recognize the services rendered in our 
absence by Associate Editor Dr. Richard 
G. Boone. \ 
AN APPRECIATION more trying 
period in which 
to carry the varied duties falling upon 
the editorial shoulders it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. With obligations re- 
quiring the combined labors of a much 
larger corps of trained assistants than 
he could command, Dr. Boone performed 
a task that has drawn the favorable en- 
dorsement of the ablest school men and 
editors in the country. At no time in 
the history of the Sierra Educational 
News, than during the eight months 
past, has this magazine presented a 
higher professional standard or met 
more clearly the educational needs and 
demands of our teachers and our schools. 
His ripe experience, his scholarship, his 
devotion to the cause and his editorial 
insight merit our high admiration. 

In our absence, James A. Barr served 
as Secretary of the California Teachers’ 
\ssociation and of the Council of Educa- 
tion. His genius for organization, his 
farsighted policies, his business meth 
ods, and his educational wisdom, have 
proved most beneficial to the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Barr assisted in carrying to 
‘cessful conclusion a legislative pro- 
gram of far reaching importance to the 
schools Our membership, largely 
igh his leadership, is several hun- 
in advance of that of any previous 

\When it is recalled that as the 
it of war conditions, teachers led in 


contributions to Liberty Loans and 





Thrift Savings; that the schools were 
closed many weeks during the Fall and 
Winter owing to the influenza epidemic; 
that with the exception of the newly 
organized Central Coast Section, there 
were held no section meetings of the 
California Teachers’ Association during 
the vear, the credit due Mr. Barr for his 
part in advancing the cause of the or- 
ganization is indeed great. 

Perhaps the co-operation of our thou- 
sands of teachers is, after all, the chief 
element making for success in the work 
and worth of our organization. More 
and more the men and women in the 
profession are focusing their energies 
and efforts upon essentials. It is the 
combined and united effort that counts. 
With such co-operation and such cohe- 
sive influences, the advances made 
through organization by the teachers in 
the past are a foretaste only of what we 
may hope for in the future. 

Nor are we unmindful of the part 
played in the upbuilding of the Associa- 
tion by the members of the Council of 
Education. Their willingness, on the 
imperative urge of the authorities, to 
erant the Secretary leave of absence for 
work with our men of the A. E. F. is 


most thoroughly appreciated. 


N’ GREATER privilege has ever 
come to us than that 


offered the 
past few months in working with our 
\rmy overseas. A more strenuous but 


a more enjoyable experience we can 


wok wie ee 
THE A.E. F. irst to last the work 


was fascinating, de 


hardly imagine. From 


lightful, constructive. Being needed, it 


was appreciated. Our activities carried 
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us into camps in which were represented 
young men from every walk and condi- 
tion in life——men representing the wid- 
est divergence in business capacity, finan- 
cial standing, social situations, educa- 
tional qualifications and industrial con- 
ditions. There were men ambitious and 
energetic, with initiative and powers of 

Side 


slugeish of 


leadership. by side with these 


were men temperament, 


vision, and willing, unless 


aroused, to 
There 


cramped 


“let well enough alone.” 


were men unskilled and un- 


schooled, sharing quarters with men, 


who in civil life directed the energies of 


hundreds of other men. There were 


men of the colleges, scholars, teachers, 


engineers, men professional, industrial, 


scientific. There were men, white and 


black, in labor batallions, in engineering 
outfits, 
\nd these enliste 


1 


in hospital units, in signal corps. 
d men, these officers of 
of the S. O. S. and of 


W1IOnNS 
ISiVOT! 


combat di 


various outfits represented every con- 


ceivable acti vertaining to a= great 
military machine 

From first to last and with rare excep- 
tions, from enlisted man to commanding 
there was the utmost co-opera- 
the 


Educational 


general, 


tion, the most cordial sympathy, 


ereatest possible interest. 


officers, superintendents of instruction, 


divisional heads, together with welfare 


organizations, all, through their desire 


for service. made possible results that 


otherwise could not have been secured. 


The Army Educational Commission, th« 
chief military authorities and the teach- 
ers, lecturers and group workers are de- 
serving of high praise 

The Commission on Occupational Di 
rection which we organized and of which 
we acted as Chief, was made up of some 
. These 


men in the country 


men were chosen for their special fitness 


> P 1 
‘rtain phases of the work 
‘ ° ee 

responsibility 


to Cafry on ce 


id left positions of 
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this country that the boys in France 
might be given every assistance pos- 
sible. The group comprised leaders in 
business and 


the industrial lines, in the vocations, in 


the commercial world, in 
engineering, the professions,—law, medi- 
cine, theology, teaching, journalism, in 
agriculture and in other life pursuits. 
There were men who knew the schools 


"pace 


and because of personal success were 


qualified to speak of those qualities which 
field. 
such 


underlie success in any chosen 
And always these were men of 
standards and ideals that they carried 
to the soldiers the conviction that in the 
final count the greatest thing in life is 
living, and to have succeeded only in a 
material way is not to have succeeded. 

Always we were able to select to as- 
sist us those from among the enlisted 
men or officers who were as well quali- 
fied to carry on one or another line of 
work as any men in America. This was 
possible, as the Army, through the select- 
ive draft, was a cross section of our cit- 
izenry. Many of the officers were in 
civil life, the leaders in their communi- 
ties in the professons or business enter- 
prises. No better group of men could 


be brought together from which to 


chose the best teachers than the A. E. F. 


Our work was done with thousands 
of our officers and men in France,—(and 
later in occupied Germany) Paris; Le 


Mans. 


seat of 


the S. O. S. area: Beaune, the 


the American FE. F. University: 


the Ports of Embarkation.—Brest, St. 


\*. er 
VAZAITC, 


Bordeaux. QOur activities were 


later carried into the Army of Occupa- 
tion with Ceblenz, Germany, as center, 
and at Andernack, Borgbrohl and other 
towns and camps. Following work cov- 


ering a period of days, we would move 


o another area, leaving behind an organ- 


ization to carry forward the work begun. 


The work accomplished by scores of 
our leading educators,—college presi- 
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dents, superintendents of schools, heads 
of departments, normal school profes- 
sors and teachers, was so far reaching 
as to beggar description. Certainly its 
value to us personally can not be meas- 
ured. It is our intention to furnish our 
readers as time and space permit, such 
important features and details of the 
educational work with our men in France 
and Germnay as will be of interest and 
value. These articles will include a study 
of Occupational Direction among the 
troops and the application of the prin- 
‘iples and conclusions to the civil and 
educational life of today; the meaning 
of universal service and the viewpoint of 
the Military and of the Navy man; the 
France of today together with an analy- 
sis of the French character; the present 
temper of the German and the future of 
Germany; the lesson of the war applied 
to the education needed today and other 
important issues. 


A. iG 


NE may agree with the partisan of 
the exact sciences and the avowed 
lisciplinarian, that Sociology as a_ sub- 
ject of study, has many limitations. Its 
principles are not well known, nor where 


SOCIOLOGY 
FOR TEACHERS 


known, have they 
been given = any 
generally accepted 
form as a science. One may also agree 
vith the economist that among the out- 
standing social problems are those that 


ave ft 


» do with the economic life of 
the family, the community, or an entire 
eople. 

But while sociology is not a completed 
ience, it is a growing one, and a good 
ise might be made out for the proposi- 
mn that because of this fact it is a more 
fective instrument of _ training. So 
studies that 
larger, at least other than, physical 


here are phases of social 


Tre 


y 


ing, housing, feeding, buying and sell- 
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ing, production, markets, business codes 
and creature comforts; labor and the la- 
borer’s hire, investments, revenues and 
machinery, the living wage and material 
efficiency. There are social problems 
that touch none of these, or touch them 
incidentally only. 

The problem of education is a social 
problem; but it means more than earning 
and having, and using. There are forms 
of social commerce and civic obligations, 
and moral restraints, and group co-opera- 
tions, and personal controls that have no 
direct relation to the economics of life, 
of either the individual or the group. 
I:very individual sustains relations to a 
family, to the culture and industry of 
his time and people, to the church as 
giving institutional meaning to his faiths, 
and to the State as compassing his cit- 


izenship interests. We have 


come _ to 
think of any real schooling as a training 
in the sanest requirements and practices 
of group life in all of these institutions; 
to fit each one as a human to live among 
humans, co-operatively, with consideration 
for others and the self-respect that comes 
from it; with a sense of spiritual solidar- 
ity with his fellows. 

In our modern schools, training for 
the industries has come to fill a large 
place, and very properly; the movement 
for habituations in citizenship responsi- 
bility has been marvelously quickened by 
current world conditions; the preparation 
for domestic life has yet but little recog- 
nition in the schools, and the cultivation 
of devoutness, less. And how can the 
schools accomplish any worth-while re 
sults, unless the essential nature of these 
several institutional forms of the group 
life be understood. We talk much of democ- 
racy, and democratic agencies, and demo- 
cratic ideals, of democratic states, and de- 
mocracy in the school and the church and 
the family and in industry. 


+1 


But the rule of 


e school is largely autocratic; of the 
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in industry the rule of 





church, chiefly SO: 
two contending parties; in the average fam 
ily, mainly the adult domination of inexpert 


ence. Schooling in these particulars, to 


be effective, must be grounded upon a 


more accurate knowledge of the group life 


of which all of us, particularly students, 


are a part. Teachers are no more to be 


blamed for this failure to make a real 


effective connection of learning and life 
But be 


up, or 


than are other adults, perhaps. 


themselves have 


cause they set 


been set up, as guides and counselors and 
trainers having the vision of experience, 
they come up for more criticism if they 


tor 
for 


group compositions, and 


affect a miscarriage of preparation 


adult years. Teachers should strive 


familiarity with 


social controls, and 


the 


social motives, and 


social reactions upon individual, the 


forms of community service, the social 


as distinct from the biological process, 


social stimulations of ideas and ideals, etc. 


Otherwise, the euldance ot the school be 


comes a case of the blind leading the 
blind. Too often it happens that they 
don’t know where they are going but 


. . 
they are on the way. 
Maybe it 1S 


a pre yfession 


much to that 


too expect 
whose members are as trans- 
ient and migratory, and withal, themselves 
teachers of 


social 


so inexperienced as are the 


the United States, to see the goal 


so clearly or to make it a north star in 
inconsiderable 
that 


a body of literature, 


their effort. There is no 


2 4 ' a1 
literature on he 


1 
} 


helpful to teacl 


that 


subject should be 
of 
too, is gradually becoming less spec 
abstract, more suggestive of 


based 


and 


1 —_ ] 
ulative and 


real, and usable situations, upon 


fairly accepted with oc 


principles, 


casional applications to education that 


promise wholesome guidance. 
It 1s, 


there 1s much 


perhaps, a common place to sa\ 


needed a plain, sensible, 


scientifically reliable educational sociology 


1 


that would appeal to the exptrience and 
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the average 


i, G. B 


teacher. 


T 


rially : 


New 


says 


Mexico 
edito- 


“Daily papers that gave columns 
Daily that ¢g lumn 


issue of the 


HE July 
Journal of Education 
and pages to the Fourth of July prize- 
fight at Toledo, Ohio, hardly deigned to 


notice the sessions 
PRIZE FIGHTS of the National 
VS. EDUCATION Education As- 
sociation at Mil- 


The 


excuse that every one was interested in 


waukee held during the same week 


the prize-fight but no one in the Educa- 


tional Association would be a sad com- 


mentary on Americanism, but is it not 
true? Hundreds of thousands of teach- 
ers and school directors and millions 


of parents are interested in education 


and all that appertains to it. The in 
terest in sports, by comparison, is small 
llowever, the prize-fight fans and pro- 
moters make a tremendous lot of nois« 
while teachers and their associates have 
not fully learned the value of publicity 
It is none too early for the officers of 
the National 
take up with the Associated Press and 


Education Association to 
other news agencies the matter of giv- 
ing adequate wire reports of next vear’s 
convention.” 

The above is all too true. little 


\ ery 


attention, indeed, is given to matters 


educational as compared with sports or 
-fight 


~ 


interests of the nature of the prize 


However, it must be recognized that 
there is a decided movement in the right 
the part of most readabl 
The Milwaukee 


must be given credit for featuring the 


direction on 


newspapers. press of 
proceedings of the meeting of the Na 


tional Education Association just closed 


in that city. Perhaps there has been n 


meeting of the N. E. A. where the local 


papers have featured the meeting hap- 
penings as at Milwaukee. RBA. Re 
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N the death of Dr. Dailey the State 
] suffers a severe loss. In the nineteen 
vears he was president of the State Nor- 
mal School at San Jose, he had no small 
part in shaping the educational policy 

of the State of California. 
MORRIS'~ As a member of the State 
ELMER 


DAILEY 


Board of Education for 
fourteen years, he showed 
himself not only to be a 
leader, but wise counselor as well. 

Dr. Datley was repeatedly chosen to 
head important educational movements 
and to be chairman of legislative or other 
committees, having in hand matters of 
vreat interest to the State at large. At 
the time of his death, he was chairman 
of the joint committee of twenty-one on 
reorganization of the public school sys- 
tem, performing a service that promises 
o be not only of significance to the 
State, but of far-reaching importance to 
the country at large. 

\s indicating the high appreciation in 
vhich President Dailey was held, many 
important bodies in the State have passed 
Board 
School 


Department of 


resolutions, including the State 


f Edueation, California High 


eachers’ Association, 
Education, University of California, the 
Convention of Superintendents and oth- 
Dr. Dailey had the rare faculty of as- 
sociating with himself men and women 
| great power and ability and of making 
the school over which he presided a 

| social institution. He was a man 
wide sympathies, broad vision, always 
en to conviction, and, while an or- 
vanizer and administrator of great abil- 
always permitted those with whom 
was working to preserve their own 
their own 
The San Jose Nor- 


mal School is a monument to Dr. Dai- 


Indi iduality and develop 


ns and purposes. 


‘'s energy, enthusiasm and _ unselfish 


ion. A. H.C. 
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l' IS known that in certain schools 
of eastern cities nearly 100 years 
ago, the printing art was used along 
with sawmills, tanneries, cement works, 
etc. It was, however, less an instru- 


ment of education, 


SCHOOL 
PRINTING 


than a means of wage- 
earning to meet the 
expenses of school; a practice which yet 
obtains in Berea College, Tuskegee In- 
Its introduction 
then was incident to the Manual Labor 
movement in education, and belongs to 
the middle of the last century. 


stitute, and elsewhere. 


Benja- 
min Franklin saw its merits as a means 
of education. To these uses, contem- 
porary experience adds that of vocation- 
al training. Whether in the school of 
the future, the print-shop shall come to 
be in any large way a commercial 
venture; an exercise having education 
and liberalizing purposes, mainly; an 
objective in vocational training; or some 
combination of these purposes, remains 
Present conditions 


indicate that this last will happen. 


to be determined. 


Contemporary thought is critical of 
programs and processes in the guidance 
of youth;—now eager to assure their 
economic efficiency; now jealous of the 
liberal meanings of education and the 
The tools of teach- 
ing and learning have had an interest- 


discipline of faculty. 


ing history; first, they were the words 
of another in tradition or lecture; then, 


another's information embalmed in 
books; then the laboratory and_ illus- 
trative material; finally the processes of 
living and the daily round of activities, 
systematically organized and shaped for 
the classroom. It was long before it 
was seen how the common and wage- 
earning and civic and social doings could 
be manipulated as a teaching device; 
and longer yet, before occupational ac- 
could be 


tivities incorporated in the 


school program — agriculture, metal 
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trades, building processes, horticulture, 


dia- 
Yet there 


animal husbandry, blacksmithing, 


tetics, millinery, nursing, etc. 


is no one of these but may be found in 
one or another school, and most of them 
in many curricula. 

Of all the arts, printing would seem 


to be most adaptable to instructional 


uses. The cost of installation compares 
favorably with that of other shop equip- 


household 


science, wood-working for manual train- 


ments—household art, and 
ing, horticulture, iron-smithing, etc. Its 
processes are of personal concern to a 
students 


larger number of than any of 


them. It easily correlates with most 
other parts of the curriculum. It is an 
socializing the 

Intellectually 


it is a clearing house for one’s ideas. In 


admirable means. of 


interests. 


school’s STOUP 


form and motive, it represents one of 


the most primitive of human instincts— 
the craving to utter one’s experience and 
to shape the utterance to suitable, intel- 
ligible and fairly permanent ends. In 
one or another of its forms, it easily fits 


itself for use by pupils of any grade 


of maturity and attainment from early 


adolescence through the — secondary 


period. It has both personal and social 
values; both disciplinary and practical; 
both the 


reterence. 


utilitarian and the fine arts 
These reflections have been suggested 
printing 


will be 


bv the recent study of school 


in California report of which 


found in the present issue of the Sierra 
Educational News. It will be noted 
that some conclusions were formulated 


as to its suitableness for teaching pur 


1 


poses; its aims in school programs, and 
its adaptation to personal and group in- 
terests wittingly, maybe, the three 
organizations named in the report have 
done a masterful service. not for the 
ocation alone, or chiefly, bit for cul 
turing in and social pur 
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poses, as well; purposes which are oi 


the nature of real education, throug] 
whatever means — mathematics, Latin. 
history, science. With none of then 
have any high results been achieved 


until they have been lived as well as 
learned. School printing is destined to 
occupy a larger place in education thar 


yet appears. 


Bi ING 


earlier 


with “motivation” and_ the 


“apperception”’, “problems” 
and “project” have come to be 


The 


Herbartianism is probably responsible for 


thought 


words to conjure with. wave of 


the vogue of the 


IDUSTRIAL 

PROBLEMS AND first two, and the 

PROJECTS modern stress put 
upon applied knowl- 

edges, particularly in mechanical con 


struction and agriculture, with Dr. Dewev 
as the saint of the 
third. For 


tion, pragmatic philosophy, under what 


patron move 


ment for the educa- 
ever name, sees virtue in the use, only, 
of experience from the level of the one 
having the experience and recognized as 


worth while for some worth while achieve 


ment in his daily living and striving. This 
felt need of adjusting oneself to a new 


situation constitutes the first step in a 


problem and an attempt at its solution 


These problems may grow out of the 


daily life of chores or wage-earning tasks, 


or games with one’s fellows, or relations 


in the home, or the constructive exercises 


of the school, or in an attempt to inter 


pret a stream or movement in history, or 


the train of sequences and courses in the 
phenomena of the physical world, in_ the 
laboratory or the garden, or in the acti 


ities of a self governing body of students. 


But there is a constant recurrence ot 


problems in the conduct life of every 


normal boy and girl, the orienting of 


oneself in rights and wrongs and ambi- 
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ions and social co-ordinations, and the 
onflict of one’s moral ideals; in the 
‘thance to apply to the common life the 
deals of literature and the standards of 
irt, and the virtues, and the humanistic 
studies of the school, no less than the 
mandates of religion. Finding one’s self 
unong things and people, maintaining 
me's integrity among them, but co-operat- 
ng with, and using one’s knowledge of 
them, is the one capital problem for 


very one of us. 


T° THE April News attention was 
called to the anomalous situation of 
he Lower High School under the cap- 
tion of the “Post Graduate Elementary 


5 ” 
s( hool _ 


Anomalous, inasmuch as, only 


THE LOWER 
HIGH SCHOOL 


since 1915, has there 


heel legal sanction 


ror what it desig- 
ited as the “Intermediate School’, com 


rising the seventh and eighth grades and 
ne or two vears of the traditional high 
school system. The State Directory ot 
Secondary and Normal Schools for 1918, 
sts 38 such organizations, though a few 
f them include seventh and eighth grades 
miy, More than three fourths of them 
re in the two Counties of Alameda and 
Los \ngeles, where they have been fully 
organized, and equipped with apparatus 
ind a teaching staff to offer the needed 
pre-vocational — training, a less rigid 
course, more constructive exercises, civ- 
economics, 


. } 
cs and elementary occupa 


onal information courses, home manage- 


nent courses, and a greater variety of 


trying-out opportunities for both sexes. 


the new uepartment has fully justified 


ts creation. While called into existence, 
rimarily, the better to care for the army 
t both boys and girls who have here 


totore tended to drift away from schooling 


the eighth grade, it has been found 
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an effective means of keeping many 
school beyond even the ninth grade. 

Because of the importance of the work 
and its great promise, the News offers in 
this issue a discussion of certain schools 
that have been eminently successful in 
achieving the coveted results. So far 
the venture has been in the cities chiefly, 
though not always in the larger places. 
[It would seem as if a real need of such 
provision would be found in villages and 
rural districts, where the maintenance of 
a local four-year high school would be 
needlessly expensive, or where there is 
no high school conveniently near, and 
young folks miss the stimulus for further 
study. Wherever there are boys and 
girls who drift away from studies and 
into temporary occupations, with little 
learning and no. skill, the Intermediate 
School should perform a needed function. 
I‘rom any Lower High School where the 
purposes of such schooling are being real- 
ized, the News would be glad to hear 
so that the successful experience may, 
through its pages, be carried to schools 


in other communities. 


ae MOI, people are already familiar 
KJ with the concept of the “problem” 
as a teaching device. It has generally 
been thought to be applicable to college, 
or at best, high school work; that the 


THE PROBLEM function of the ele- 


mentary school was 
IN TEACHING ; wn 
instruction and 


training, and that the immaturity of 
children was a bar to the general use 
of projects and self-directed solution of 
problems. In the March number of the 
News, however, an interesting descrip- 
tion was given of the application of the 
principle to work in Fifth Grade history. 
Now comes an exposition of the “Prob- 
Nowhere is 
this treatment of lessons a fixed or static 


lem in Primary Reading.” 
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method; but rather a way of throwing 
the child, of whatever age, upon his own 
resources as far as may be, and utilizing 
his own motives rather than the teach- 
er’s. ‘There is implied the pupil’s appre- 
hension of an object to be attained and 
his discovery of means for attaining it. 
No child, in home or school, is too young 
for a measure of this undertaking, and 
the “Problem in Primary Reading” is 
an example of a successful attempt in a 
field. 
ative of 


Beside stimulating the initi- 
child, 


much in common with, or is used by, 


new 


each this method has 
the socialized recitation, in which pupils 
and teachers work together; each making 
his proportioned contribution to the solu- 
tion, less by talking than doing, all hav- 
ing a common purpose, co-operating for 
end; not the teacher’s goal 


the 


a common 


set up for children, but their own 


clearly visioned purposes sought to be 
That 
the method may be utilized in any high 


realized in their own experience. 


school subject of study is scarcely open 
to question. That it has been advan- 
tageously used in Primary reading and 
Fifth Grade history appears in two in- 
teresting articles in the News. R. G. B. 


HE Editor takes pleasure on the re- 
opening of schools for the year, in 
offering a word of greeting to the thou- 
sands of teachers who are returning to 
n the work in their former posi- 


W elce yme 


those teachers, 


‘arry « 


tions. is also 


extended 


GREETINGS 


principals and superin- 


endents, who are beginning their pro- 
fessional careers, or who are entering 

positions. The services of the of- 
fice of the Association and of the Sierra 


Educational News are freely placed at 
t] all 


ficers generally. 


ie disposal of teachers and school 


Response will gladly 
be made to inquiries as to progress in 


s . . . 
various centers in Cali- 


: +h 
1n 11e 
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fornia, on the Coast or throughout 


country at large; in suggesting refer- 
particular studies in special 


ences On 


fields of 
study; educational magazines and peri- 


education; as to courses 
odicals; speakers for Institutes and As- 
sociation meetings; legislative advances 
made throughout the nation and like 
important matters. 

Teachers and committee representa- 
tives of the various educational organi- 
zations and associations should keep our 
office informed on the 
ments in their respective 


We would welcome informa- 


forward move- 
schools or 
localities. 
tion on the need for new legislation 
of any action taken regarding such need. 
The Council of Education and the (f- 
ficers of the Association can work much 
more effectively for the good of the 
schools and of the entire teaching body, 
through a union of interests and the 
working together of teachers’ organiza- 
tions, associations and clubs. 

Suggestion is asked, criticism invited, 
cooperation expected. 


OUR attention is directed to a ircular 


issued by D. A. Allen & Co f Chicago, who 


deal in wholesale school books This co 
pany desires to purchase of those who have 
on hand unused text or school books < 
offers to pay cash for suctl books. Sample 


texts or discarded books of various kinds aré 
wanted As one prominent school man in Cali- 
fornia writes us, “Can't you render publishers 
and advertisers in the News a service by warn- 
ing teachers against this sort thing ] 
branding it as unprofessional All such books 
should be put n the school or city library 
when teachers are through wit hem.” 

We are glad to do this, feeling that books 
submitted for examination by publishing ouses 
to teachers or superintendents should not he 
sold This whole matter under the heading, 
“Books for Examination, was discussed edi- 


1918 


We cannot speak too strongly of this ma 


torially in our December, page 567. 


issue, 


tte 


No book that has beer submitted for exa 

ination co any ethical or business prin- 

ciple be sold suc book must ther be reé- 

turned to the publisher retained Dy the e 

to whon t was sent or placed in the 

of the schoo We should be glad to assist 
every W ossible to I ! ] 

ndulged si é ompanies taking 
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HON. WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
| S « the first mubli iddress delivered before an rga ed educa i Od } 
| since ssumed his new ofhce, we desire to make it available to every teacher in the St 
' hr iwhout ; country En yR.] 

MIGHTY and hopeful change has come’ the great war must keep uppermost in their 
over the world during the last year. minds the simple fact that faith and work 
. Less than a year ago we beheld a have been, and must ever be, the means of 
‘ ld staggering under tremendous burdens salvation. Looking backward too. steadily 
«= r, faint from loss of blood, famished upon the unholy horrors of this war, we may 
use of the paralysis of industry, listening lose the faith which alone can make the 
. tremulous awe to learn whether the world whole Fixing our gaze too closely 
r art of civilization was still throbbing with upon the burdens we carry because of the 
A ; e had witnessed during the long strug- war, we may, like the Russians, become sub 


seemed to be a partial fulfillment 


vision of the Apostle John. Truly the 
yrsemen of the 
y, War, Death—rode 
reckless abandon over the face of the 


\pocalypse—I mperial 


\utocracy. Famine and 


e irth for four long years, destroying men, 


human 
But the 


ymen and children, and winnowing 


stitutions with a scorching flame. 


iy of judgment dawned at last, and the 


horsemen and their minions now stand at the 
justice awaiting the fulfillment of the 


sad sentence that an outraged world has 


upon them. 


The Problem and the Vision. 
he war-weary peoples have now emerged 
7 the dark valley of destruction, and have 
still 


lebt. still 


upon the paths of peace. But they 
load of 
wounds, 
The 


generation is to lighten 


staggering under an awful 


bleeding from a thousand 


still suffering the pangs of hunger. 


task of our 


heal the wounds, help the starving 


return to normal production, re- 


1 


i ymstruct the 





shattered institutions in which 


; iman society lives and moves and has its 


ng, and 
rid. No 


helpful as it may be—nothing 


restore the soul of a pessimistic 
treaty of peace, no league of na- 


¢ ms 


that is 


rely political can, of itself, solve the 
yblems of 


great 


our time. All must depend upon 


: the morale and poise of soul of the common 
i e of the world. As the 


scourging and 


cifixion were a prelude to the triumph 
I , f Man 


resurrection, because the Son of 
with all 


t not falter in faith, so this war, 
rors, may be made to serve as a 
» the 


ple 


pre 


drama of a better world But 


1 ‘ 
whose cause is 





ject to hypnosis and yield to influences that 
but We must look 


a long vision, realizing that a 


promise nothing death. 


forward with 





better world is not here but is in the n 


mire of a hundred 


Wandering now in the 
[ 


erstwhile battlefields, we “lift up our eyes to 


the hills from whence cometh our help.” Only 


uplifted eyes and working members can save 


the stricken people of the world from the 


slough of Despond. It is in this spirit that 
we approach the problem of reorganizing the 


institution of education to serve the 


great 


purposes of a better civilization. 


Education and the Wage Earner. 
The 


is not a 


that will make the world 


blind 


faith 
faith: the eye of faith has 
And the work of 


follow 


light with which to see. 


human kind which must where fait 


leads the way must be directed by 


gence Never in the history of the world 
has there been such need for men who know 
what to do and how to do it. Intelligent 


needed first of all be- 


and the 


trained workers are 


cause war debts interest 


have added to the burdens which each man, 
woman and child must bear. The fund for 
interest and redemption of the war debt of 
our country amounts to more than $100 a 


1 


year for each economically productive inhabi- 


America. In France and England 


tant of 
the annual burden for each economically pro- 
$1000 


ductive unit is close to 


1 


This charge 
must be paid by each family directly or ind 


rectly for many years to come. There are 


only three ways of meeting this obligation 


worker of the 


[The earnings of the 


must be increased by increasing his pov 


produce, or the mother and children must 
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go to work to augment the family income, 


or the family must get along as best it can 
civilized 


and its 


less of food and clothing A 


with 


nation will not sacrifice its mothers 


children on the treadmills of industry; neither 


will it take milk and other food from its 


babes to meet the obligations growing out 


yf the war The lives of women and the 
opportunities of children shall not be sacri 
ficed to pay the cost of making the world 
safe from autocracy Chere is but one rea- 
sonable solution of the problem. The nat 


ural wage earner of the family must be bet 


ter equipped for his work, thus enabling him 


to earn a better wage. This means that he 
must be better trained for the work he is 
to do. Slowly but surely it is dawning upon 


the world that education is the only means for 


world to meet the obligations 


enabling the 


of the future Kngland, having glimpsed the 


truth, has turned to educational reform and 


the Fisher education bill speaks volumes for 


her vision. France is following hard upon 
her footsteps. Jn California and other Ameri 
can states, too, we have made a promising 
beginning. People everywhere are coming to 
realize that the schools must furnish the 


training necessary to enable men to meet the 


increased needs of our time. In no other 


vay can the world meet the obligations grow 


ing out of the war without causing the inno 


without sacrificing the pre 


cent to suffer: 


ious human interests for which the war was 


W aged, 


How 


It has 


Past Wars Affected Education. 


been the experience of human kind 


that during the period of war and the years 
immediately following, the interests of edu 
cation have been seriously affected. During 


our own 


Revolutionary War and the critical 


period following, there was a rapid decline 
educational advantages, and illiteracy in 
creased alarmingly Public interest in edu 


That the 


the republic thought little about 


cation almost ceased to function. 


; ia ¢ 
ioretatner®rs ¢ 


1e problem of public education is indicated 


vy failure to mention it in the Federal con 


stitution or in the debates of the constitu- 


ional convention. Of the sixteen states form- 


1800, nine made no mention 
State con- 
The Civil 
advance 
education throughout the The 


had no schools to speak of in 1865. 


f education even as a matter of 


cern in their state constitutions 
resulted in checking the 
country. 
such toll on 


the North, the war laid 
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the energies and resources of the people, that 


there was no marked advance in educatio: 


for fifteen years following the firing on Fort 


Expenses were kept down and 
administration 
kept the 


tradition. 


Sumpter. 


school was most commended 


when it schools within the close 


limits of Strange as it may seen 


history clearly indicates that economy i 
public affairs following war is first mani 


fested in the demand for more economica! 


administration of the schools. The childret 
have been obliged to pay no small part of 
the debt of former wars by the sacrifice « 


their educational opportunities 


Education and the World War 


We have 


of this 


that the effect 


different 


reason to hope 


war on education will be 


lhe war was won in great measure by the 
intelligent initiative and dash of officers and 
men trained in the public schools of Americ: 
German lines 


At Chateau 


thei: 


They succeeded in smashing 


that others thought impregnable. 


Thierry and in the Argonne they, by 


superior intelligence coupled with native Am 


erican pluck, converted a war of positions 


war of movement—and we are proud 
that the 


way. Throughout the war, the 


into a 


to note movement was always one 


Federal gov 


ernment recognized its dependence on edu- 


cation, calling in from the colleges 


to fill 


prosecution of 


experts 


scientific positions necessary for the 


modern warfare, reaching out 


for trained men to organize our great armies, 


and encouraging young men to go to col 


lege The nation must not be allowed t 


forget the service public education rendered 


in time of national peril. Educators 
this 


propaganda in the press and from the plat 


every 


where must drive point home through 


form It is for the school administrators to 


see that there is no reaction in educational 


matters now that peace has come. And 11 
this work, we shall not stand alone. The 
women of America—the mothers of the race 

conscious of the need for a better world 


and armed with the ballot, will do their part 


to check reactionary influences and to see 


that schools do not suffer from penuriousness 


due to lack of social vision And the broad 
minded men—those who can look into the 


future and see the demands of the next quar- 
ter century—will 
that 


educational 


join with them in. seeing 


debts are not paid by selling the 


birthrights of the 


war 
children of 


\m«e rica. 
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Victory in the Legislature. 

We may view with satisfaction the results 
of the first battle with educational reaction- 
aries in California The Legislature at its 
recent session voted a substantial increase 
in state schools funds and raised the mini- 
mum for counties to $550 per teacher or $21 
per pupil. It was no small battle that was 
ought to defeat the forces of reaction mas 
querading under the banner of Retrenchment 
and Reform. Many times the battle seemed 
hopeless and calls for compromise were loud 
ind insistent. But we refused to compro- 
mise by sacrificing the interests of child 
hood. The voices of the people were heard 
and the financial program was adopted. It 
vas the greatest victory for public education 
since the days when the grand old man in 
California education, the revered John Swett. 
was Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Living Salaries for Teachers. 

But we must realize that the victory has 
been only half won by putting additional 
funds into the coffers of the school district. 
\ll of that additional sum of two million 
dollars was voted by the Legislature for one 
specific purpose—the raising of teachers’ sal 
aries to a living basis. It was intended to 
secure better teaching for the children, not 
o enable school boards to paint school houses 
ir build additions or even to plant and main- 
tain lawns. The money that is available for 
these purposes, or that may be made avail- 
ible by special tax, is sufficient without tak 
ing any of the funds recently voted. A school 
district that has not increased the salaries 


if its teachers this year has failed of its duty 


re 


. the children. The trustees cannot buy 
i food or clothing or any kind of service as 
heaply now as they could two years ago; 
i neither can they secure good teaching service 
: s cheaply as they could two years ago 
| ery school official should therefore use 
his influence to see that every dollar added 
. , the school funds by recent legislation 
1 be used to secure better teaching serv- 
€ 
‘ Lessons From the War 
e war has clearly demonstrated that ed 
¢ m can no longer be regarded as a mat- 
purely local concern. When the Fed 
. government began summoning the young 
¢ of the country to serve in the army 
il navy, the officials learned many im- 
t facts concerning the mental and 
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physical preparedness of the people ‘The 
first draft showed conclusively that one-third 
of our young men are physically unfit for 
service in the army; that hundreds of thou- 
sands of the foreign born are not sufficiently 
Americanized to read and write, or even 
speak the English language; that millions of 
our native born citizens are illiterate and that 
many millions of our young people ceased 
attending before they had completed the fifth 
grade of the elementary school. Special 
training squads were organized in the army 
for overcoming physical deformities and de 
fects. The Y. M. C. A. and other agencies 
were asked to establish schools in the camps 
to teach foreigners the English language so 
that they could understand simple army or 
ders. Special schools were organized for 
training in trades and industries necessary to 
the prosecution of the war. We discovered 
that men must be educated in some measurt 
if they were to fight, and perchance die for 
their country. Now that the war is over, 
the lesson should not be forgotten. Men 
who must be educated in time of war so 
that they shall be fit to fight for their coun 
try ought to be educated in time of peace 
so that they may live for their country. 
The Federal government that requisitions our 
trained man-power in time of war should do 
its part in time of peace to keep the man 
power and woman-power of the nation up 
to a reasonable level. In recognition of the 
need for trained men, the government, shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, passed the 
Smith-Hughes bill for vocational education 
This bill, good as it 1s in its purpose and 
splendid as it should be in its results, is by 
no means adequate to meet the need. Sena- 
tor Smith of Georgia and Representative 
Towner of Michigan have introduced in the 
present Congress a bill providing for a 
Federal Department of Education directed 
by a secretary who shall be a member of 
the Cabinet: and appropriating $100,000,000 
annually for the support of education. Of 
this amount, $15,000,000 is to be used for 
\mericanization, $15,000,000 for overcoming 
illiteracy, $20,000,000 for physical education 
and $50,000,000 for elementary and secondary 
education generally, with special provision 
for rural schools. The amount is to be ap 
portioned to the states in proportion to num 
hers to be served, and the apportionment is 
conditioned upon the appropriation of an 
equal amount by the state 
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last 


Federal department power 


introduced in the 


The 


Congress, gave the 


original bill 


to approve yr disapprove of state school SsyS- 
tems, but the pending bills make the grants 
to states unconditional This is a_ wise 


change, since centralization of school affairs 


in Washington is by no means desirable. 


These bills are worthy of indorsement by 
school people everywhere, and earnest sup- 
port will secure their final passage. With 
the $3,000,000 which California would receive 


under these bills the state could solve most 


of the more pressing school problems, in- 


cluding the problem of adequately financing 


and ¢ the rural schools 


supervisil 


Shortage of Teachers. 


immediate 


problems growing out of the 


Among the more and pressing 


war is a short- 


age of trained teachers, both present and 


prospective Several counties have already 


appealed to the state office for assistance in 


securing a sufficient number of teachers, 


and 


the normal schools have been unable 


to supply them to meet the demand. How 


to meet tl situation is a problem of no 


small moment The standard of teaching 
in California has for some years been rea- 
sonably hig] \t least three-fourths of our 


teachers have had either normal school or 


college training During the war, however, 


attracted 


More- 


Strong teachers have been 


many 


into other fields by the higher wages. 


over, the number of students entering the 
normal schools shows a decided decrease 


\ high school graduate with a few months 


yina business course can 





of intensive traini 
normal graduate beginning 
Moreovy =; 


service 


the teaching work there are va- 


rious fields of social recently de- 


veloped that are attracting young women 


who formerly entered the teaching service. 


my 1 


There is little prospect that wages in busi- 
ness offices will be reduced in the near fu- 
ture to eve that will turn the current 
again ioward the teaching work In con- 
sequence, our whole policy of teacher recruit- 

g must refully considered 

The first demand we shall face from ultra- 
economists wW be for a lowering of stand- 
ards fi ente the teaching work In the 
nterests e children is demand should 
ve resiste This is not the time for im- 

1i1ring T ¢ ncy Oo the schools. The 
best way t meet the teacher shortage is to 
make the teac ig work attractive and the 
reward cipre weary commensurate with. the 
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service rendered and more comparable with 


financial rewards for service in the busi- 


ness world. This is a matter which should 


be brought home to school trustees, since 
they alone have the power to fix the teach- 


ers wage 


California Should Lead in Teacher Training. 
The 


need for a 


present situation only emphasizes t! 


é 


better and more comprehensive 


plan for teacher training in California. It 


is not too much to say that our present plan 


has “just growed,” like Topsy, with conse- 
quent shortcomings that need attention. The 
universities of the state, harking back to a 


vague, prehistoric understanding with the 


normal schools, have, until recently, done 
little along the lines of elementary educa- 
tion The normal schools have confined 
their work very largely to elementary prin- 


ciples of education, methods and _ practice 


teaching. This work has, on the whole, been 


well done. But neither universities nor nor- 


mal schools have given adequate advanced 


courses in the principles of elementary edu- 


cation, educational psychology, standard tests 


and measurements, curricula construction for 


elementary schools or elementary school su- 
Teachers desiring to 


these 


pervision prepare 


have been 


The 


one or 


themselves along lines 


obliged to go to Eastern colleges. uni- 


versities and normal schools, with 


two exceptions, have not extended their work 


so as to exert any strong, helpful influence 


on the organization of courses of study in 


cities and counties by working directly with 


the makers of courses of study. Few, if 


any, scientific analyses of California courses 


they 


of study have been made, or if made, 


have not been published by teacher training 
this state. Where 

leading in the reorganization of 
following 


institutions in California 
should be 


elementary school curricula, she is 


the East, because Eastern colleges and nor- 
mal schools are making careful studies and 
tests as bases for reorganization. This is 


not said in criticism of the universities and 


normal schools Failure to meet the situa- 
tion is due to lack of a thorogoing state 
policy of teacher training. The universities 


have been leaving the problem to the normal 


schools and the normal schools have beet 
so busy training teachers in the founda- 
tional courses that they have been obliged 
to leave the problem to the universities 


Realizing the need for a better understand- 


ing of policv in teacher training, the State 
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Board of Education has asked the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to call a con- 
ference of universities and normal schools 
to meet in September. At that time, facts 


{ concerning the teacher shortage will be pre- 
sented and the problem of teacher training 
| vill be discussed. In order to make avail- 


] 
I 


able first-hand information concerning the 
teacher shortage, the state office will, within 
a short time, ask each superintendent to re- 
port in writing for his county or city. Gen- 
eral criticisms, favorable and unfavorable, of 
university and normal school teachers begin- 
ning work in the schools will be asked. The 
discussed and it is 


hoped that the conference will agree upon 


entire problem will be 


a policy that will meet more adequately the 
needs of the schools. 


Problem of Teachers’ Unions. 

| cannot refrain from the discussion of an- 
other problem that iooms large on the hori- 
zon of school administration. It is a prob- 
lem that has been discussed somewhat char- 
y in professional periodicals, it being evi- 
dent that some school administrators ap- 
proach the problem with a degree of trepi- 
lation. I refer to the present ferment among 
eachers manifested by demands for a greater 
school adminis- 


voice in organization and 


1 
i 


tration and by the organization of teachers’ 


ions, some of which are affiliated with 
the central labor council I believe it is a 
roblem that we must face with open minds 


With the phase of 


unionism an@ affiliation with labor organiza- 


rather than mailed fists. 


s I shall not deal, except in its relation 


e larger issue And that assue is much 


€ 


iter than appears upon the surfac: 


Political Democracy. 

ng the last three years, the world has 
rd much about democracy. In spite of 
ct that synics and reactionaries sneer- 


remark that the great war was fought 


PATRAS, Rchseris cerry ee erent” 


1 


rotect or extend commercial interests 


; to re-establish the limits of economic 


ialism, the fact remains that the com- 


i ! folks of the world who did most of 
> t ighting, have believed and still be lieve 
; that it was fought to “make the world safe 

ocracy \nd the common folks like 


nd me will not be satisfied until democ- 


not only made safe but is also made 
lity Democracy is not a fixed and 
thing: it is a matter of evolution. Our 


hers established a political democracy 


participation therein to male 


hey limited 
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citizens who were owners of property of 


certain minimum value. During the last cen 
tury, political democracy was broadened by 
removing property qualifications and admit- 
ting women to the ballot-box. But we have 
found that political democracy, reduced to 
its essence, means little more than equality 
at the ballot-box and before the law, and the 
rule of the majority. 


Industrial Democracy and Co-operation. 

The men who fought the battles of the 
present war any many of the families who 
gave their sons to the cause, together with 
the workers who struggled to produce the 
required for asking 


materials victory, are 


themselves whether the democracy they 
fought for was political democracy as an 
end in itself or political democracy as a 
means to larger ends. And the answer is 
coming all over the land in a demand for 
industrial democracy—for the right of the 
worker to share not only in the profits of 
industry, but also in the direction of the 
enterprise. Already captains of industry with 
vision are establishing profit-sharing plans 
and are granting to workers certain limited 
rights to participate in the management. 
Where the plan has been tried, reports indi- 
cate that it has met with some success. It 
has overcome in large measure the antago- 
made 


nism of labor and capital and has 


strikes and lockouts unnecessary. Moreover, 
it has not been detrimental to production; 


it has rather increased production. Co-oper- 


1 
t 


ation has proved of advantage to botl 
tal and labor. 


1 Capi 


The essence of democracy is co-operation 
and there seems to be little reason why co- 
operation should not become more general 
‘n industry. But the doctrine of co-operation 
and of the right of the workers to partici- 
pate in management with the employer has 
been extended to the school. The demand 
of teachers for representation  in_ school 
policy-making, is a corollary of the 
of industrial democracy. A vague recogni- 


tion of this fact has caused the teachers to 


organize and affiliate with bodies striving 
for industrial democracy. It is a recognition 


that labor and the teachers have ertain 


principles in common. 


Growth Through Democracy. 


We need also to bear in mind that democ 
oe a f crowt!l ae ime 
racy S a means oO growth. it s ie oTreat- 
est university that the world has ever known 


Witness the change-in the attitud: f men 
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on public when they given 
the ballot. 
and the 


educators should grasp the educational prin 


questions were 
They grew through participation 
assumption of responsibility. We 
ciple that is involved in this transformation. 
Children, like 
through participation and the bearing of re- 
sponsibilities. If 


grown-ups, develop best 
will 
realize that 


responsibilities caused 


each superintendent 


review his career, he will 
new 


him to 


own 
offices and new 
was obliged to grow in 
order to meet the demands of his new duties. 


He found 


grow. He 


himself interested in matters to- 
his attitude was formerly quite 


found 


ward which 
himself reading, consult- 
many matters 
Human be- 
ings develop in much the same way that a 
tree. He 
higher limb, then draws his body up to its 


passive. He 


seeking information on 


ing, 


connected with his new duties. 


boy climbs a reaches up to a 


level. In our workaday world, we reach up 
to take hold of a new duty or responsibility, 
then level of our 


draw ourselves up to the 


responsibility. Perhaps you have noted with 
misgivings the election of some untried and 
club or 


and at the end 


obscure individual to an office in a 


parent-teacher association, 
of the year you have marvelled how that in 
because of 


dividual has grown. It is 


and the 


par- 
ticipation 
bility, 


self for the 


acceptance of responsi- 


coupled with a desire to fit one’s 


new office or station. 


Ferment Among Teachers. 
The 


present ferment among teachers is 
due largely to a feeling well justified by 
facts, that their material interests have suf- 


that organization 


to impressing upon 


fered during the war and 


with a view the people 


the need for more adequate financial re 


wards is necessary. There can be no ques- 


tion about the influence of organizations of 
other wage earners during the war in secur- 
ing better This was especially true 
where production or 


rials, including food, war supplies and cloth- 


wares. 
distribution of mate- 
ing, was involved. Higher wages were paid 
these 
immediate use. 
tangible 
imperialistic 


because materiais were necessary for 
The world was searching for 
defeat the 
However, the re- 


sults of teaching are intangible; they are not 


means to ambitions of 


autocracy. 


materials like food, or steel, or ships which 
the nation used immediately to defeat the 
The of teaching are char- 
acter, good citizenship, knowledge, means of 
further growth, health, ability to meet situa- 


enemy. results 
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tions and other mental, physical and moral 
qualities. The teaching are not 
immediately available, real fruition frequently 


fruits of 


being postponed until the individual reaches 


the age of twenty-five or thirty. Moreover, 


the process of education could, in the esti 


mation of many well-intentioned people, be 


postponed or passed over lightly for the pe- 
riod of the war, the popular conscience eas- 
ing itself meanwhile by promising to make 
up the loss in the future. In consequence, 
the wages of producers of materials and the 
been in 


war-workers have 


while the 


wages of direct 


creased, wages of the producers 


of intangible values, including teachers and 


ministers of the gospel, for examo!te, have 


remained almost stationary. Only one class 


of teachers has shared in the wage increase 
to any appreciable extent, and that is the 
class engaged in training for vocations, es- 
pecially those vocations related directiy to 
the war. The teaching of persons over six 
teen years of age for the purpose of secur 


ing immediate tangible results in the way of 


greater production of materials has deen 


rewarded in fuller measure than the teaching 


of children under sixteen years of age who 
cannot begin to produce for some years to 
come; better also than the teaching ot those 


high school and college subjects which are 
foundational in preparation for the profes- 
sions or for general culture. This strong 


emphasis upon the production of materials 


for immediate needs, coupled with the or 


ganization of workers in materials, has re- 


sulted in fairly reasonable wage increases 


for such workers. 


Organizations and Salaries. 


The teachers, realizing that organized 
workers in industries producing material 
products have secured wage increases com- 
parable with increased costs, are beginning 
to adopt principles of organization similar 
to those of other wage earners. Already 


unions have been formed in several cities of 
The right of 
this manner cannot be 
desirability 
deserves to be _ considered 
There is a_ distinciion 
workers who produce tangible and immedi 
ate values and workers who produce intangi- 
future values. The worker produc- 
ing materials has in the strike a ready means 
to secure enforcement of his demands. The 
teacher, who is a producer of intangible val 


teachers to 
chal 
orzaniza 


California. legal 
organize in 
The 


however, 


lenged. of such 
tion, 


caretuily. between 


ble and 
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ues, has no such means; a strike on the part 
of teachers is unthinkable, and is not ad- 
unions. There 


vocated by leaders of the 


are two suggested methods from which a 


choice must be 


made by teachers to secure 
the wages to which they are entitled, al- 
though a combination of the two methods 
is, of course, possible. On the one hand, 
they may organize as unions and form an 
alliance with other obtaining 
the power and influence of these organiza- 
tions in behalf of their cause; on the other 
hand, they may organize for the education 
of all the people up to a point where they 
teachers’ 
Which of these methods will be mosi 


unions, thus 


will recognize the justice of the 
cause. 
effective in the long run- or what combina- 
tion, if any, should be made, 1s a matter for 
careful consideration. One thing is certain— 
organization for the purpose of enlightening 
the public is desirable and necessary. The 
school system of a 


democracy wiil never 


be any better permanently than majority 
The task of the 


judgment, is to secure for 


of the people want it to be 
teachers, in my 


the teaching work, through education of th2 


people in the their cause, the 


{ justice of 
whole-hearted support of a majority of the 


le } 


veople who in this American democracy, are 


our masters. 


Teachers to Participate in Management of 
Schools. 


[he second reason for the organization ot 


teachers is their 


desire to participate tn 
fuller measure in the organization and man 
igement of the schools. Heretofore they 
have met the superintendent as the repre 
sentative of their employers, but their rela- 
tions to the board and to the people in re 


spect to school matters have been indirect 


rather than direct. In fact, discussions be 
tween teachers and board members, either 
mal or informal, have been discouraged 
d in some instances regarded as unpro 
fessional The new movement looks toward 


reater and more direct participation of the 
teachers themselves in matters of school ad 
nistration and organization. The teachers 
nt to appear through their representatives 

n regulations affecting their salaries, du 
and responsibilities are being discussed 
desire greater security of tenure than 
obtains in many districts. They desire 
participate more fully in construction of 
study, and in determining prob 


rses oft 


of internal organization of schools. The 
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leaders of the intimate very 
broadly that they are tired of being told 
just what they are to do, even to the minu- 
tiae of school work; and just how they shall 
proceed to do it. 


movement 


They assert their right as 
intelligent, trained workers to self-determina- 
They protest 
against the crushing out of individuality and 
the policy of making them over after the 
image of the supervisor. They feel that the 
teacher, by the very nature of her work, should 
be a teaching artist; that minute rules, regula- 
tions, directions and restrictions framed, though 


tion within reasonable limits. 


they may be with the best intent, have reduced 
Stand- 
ardization, they claim, has been carried be- 
yond 


the teacher to the rank of an artisan. 
reasonable limits in school organiza- 
tion. It is true that bolts, screws, guns, ships 
and other material things may be standard- 
ized, but human beings in school cannot and 
should not be standardized in the same man 
ner or to the same degree. Teaching deals 
with individuals, all different as to heredity, 
environment, innate capacity, and spirit, but 
present school organization does not, except 
in theory, recognize these individual differ- 
ences among pupils to the extent of allow- 
ing teachers to deal with them as the im 
mediate situation may demand. Instead of 
being permitted to adjust her work to the 
individual differences of pupils, the teacher 
must adjust herself and her work to the plan 
of a supervisor—a plan constructed, not in 
recognition of individual differences among 
pupils, but according to a logical arrange- 
ment and grading of subject matter and a 
rather arbitrary conception of an 
child. The 


not directed 


average 


movement among teachers is 


against supervision as_ such, 
although some extremists are opposed to any 
kind of supervision; it is for democracy in 
school organization. The teachers ask to 
share in the making of courses and plans 
which they are to carry out in the class 


room. 


Shall school administrators and supervisors 
resist this demand for greater participation 
and the sharing of responsibilities with the 
teachers? No doubt the demand challenges 
the present methods of organization in many 
places. It challenges the theory of admin- 
istration taught us at college, which empha 
sized the need for a certain type of leader 
ship founded on a theory of factory or busi 
ness organization in which the director gave 
carried them out 


orders and the artisan 


agg 
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participate 
organization management. 


whether 


anization 


and steel ships 


intangible 


and Citizenship. 


responsibilities 


opportunity 


training 
democracy, 
participate 


RES 
responsibilities 


mistakes, 1 
And the child 
becomes participating 
guidance tutelage, 


point of 


program 


1 
especial 


Team Work Necessary. 

democratic, 
participating, responsibility-assyming 
training for citizenship un 


is allowed participate and 
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bear responsibilities in her work? Can active 
citizens be trained by passive teachers? I am 
convinced that the teacher should be more 
free than she is in many school systems 
that reorganization of the system on a mors 
democratic basis is necessary. And it is 
not because teachers are forming unions that 
I take this ground. The formation of un- 
ions is only an indication that the teacher is 
awakening. Reserving judgment on the plan 
if unionizing, I thank God for the awake 
ing of which it is a symptom! I have seen 
too many teachers sleepy, yawning and pas 
sive at institutes and teachers’ conventions. 
They are exhorted and preached to, but they 
have not been saved and sanctified because 
salvation is a matter of individual growth 
through participation, and teachers are not 
expected to participate. And very frequently, 
the teacher hasn’t heard the gospel because 
she recognized her own impotence to mak 
suggested changes effective, her lack of in- 


“4 


uence on courses of study and organization 


and the necessity of conforming to plans 
worked out by her superiors. As_ superit 
tendents, we should recognize that teaching 


is not like a game of checkers in which teach- 
ers represent the pawns, moving only when 


1 


the master moves them; it is like a ball gan 
in which every fellow has his station or field 


and does his own playing therein, always 


keeping in mind, however, the purpos« 


New Type of Supervision Needed 
The times demand a new type of super- 
vision It has come in limited measure in 
some cities of this state. In the past when 
teachers were untrained, supervision rightly 
] ) 


yy someone wh 


meant direction from above 
knew much more about the subject or about 
children than the teacher herself. The time 
has come to distinguish between supervision 
and directiot1 Supervision properly aims to 
help, suggest, influence, and inspire. Direc 
tion chills, and over-direction kills. I know 
a supervisor who has adopted as a motto this 


yrinciple “Tf you can help, be helpful; 


you can’t, be scarce Many of our supervis 
ors, I am convinced, should shift their point 
of view. Their function is not to make teacl 
ers do as they are told; they are to influence 
the teacher to want to do better work, t: 
show her how to do it and to learn fron 
the teacher the difficulties, short-comings and 
mal-adjustments of the work and modify 
plans accordingly It is her business 
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work out plans in conference with the teach- 
ers Or their representatives, not impose them 
ready made. 


Council From Teaching Body. 


All of this means that the teachers should 
be allowed to elect representatives to confer 
with the superintendent and supervisors and, 
in cases where the teachers’ interests are in- 
volved, with the board itself. In fact, school 
departments would be better off if there 
were a standing council of elected repre- 
sentatives of the teaching body with whom 
the superintendent would confer on matters 
of school organization and professional poli- 
cies. This should not extend, however, to 
the employment of teachers which is solely 
a function of the board. Such is a plan for 
democracy in school organization. And no 
superintendent who has the spirit of modern 
democracy need fear the effect of the plan 
that has been suggested. Under the plan, the 
superintendent will govern very largely by 
influence and I, for one, have learned that 
government by influence is far more effective 
than government by authority. 


What Insignia for Teachers’ Organizations. 


The plan does not mean that the superin- 
tendent will surrender his leadership. He 
will become a leader of a new type and on 
the whole it will be for his own good. Au- 
tocracy has almost always resulted in the 
killing of the autocrat. Co-operation will ac- 
complish far more than direction, and ‘the 

rk will be more wholesome and happy 

r all concerned. 


srowth for all, the superintendent included 


Co-operation means 


We cannot make teachers acquire interests 
grow by administrative or supervisory 
iat Throughout the animal and vegetable 
ngdoms, we recognize that growth is from 
vithin This principle holds good also in 
realm of education, whether in the class 
m or in the teaching body We need 
rganizations of teachers to make growth 
ossible under the best conditions—organi 


tions that are self-conscious. intelligent 
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and inspiring. And organizations of teachers 
we shall have whether or not we approve of 
them. I hope that the type of organization 
adopted in California will not be dominated 
vy the spirit of self-sceking; that it will 
not hold as its sole ideals higher wages and 
assertion of the rights of teachers. The type 
of organization we need is one that will be 
dominated by professional aims; that will 
have regard for the teacher’s duties and re- 
sponsibilities; that will endeavor to develop 
teachers through co-operative effort; that will 
improve the work and spirit of the schools; 
that will choose as its insignia not the al- 
mighty dollar, but the image of a little child 
The choice is with the superintendents and 
school boards of California and I know it 
will be wisely made. but do not, I earnestly 
beseech you, wait until it is too late. The 
new democracy is in the making and will 
soon settle into institutional forms. Now is 
the time to shape those forms to the larger 


ends of democracy. 


Vision of Reconstruction. 

I have tried to interpret to you in this ad- 
dress the vision that is mine in the office 
I have but recently assumed. Fellow super- 
intendents, ours is the greatest opportunity 
that has ever come to school people in the 
history of human kind. Our attitude and our 
work, together with that of co-operating 
teachers, will determine in large measure the 
course of reconstruction in educational mat- 
ters in California and the direction of their 
development for the next half century. The 
paths of the future are unknown, and the 
lamps that light the way cast only a pitiful 
ray before our feet. But, like Eben Holden, 
let us say: “I don’t know much about the 
hereafter, but I ain’t afraid.’ New occa- 
sions are here and they teach us new du- 
ties. Time has made many things in the 
old order uncouth and archaic. Let us then 
be up and onward, determined at all odds 
to keep abreast of truth and in the fullest 
measure possible to realize in humanity’s 
most hopeful institution, the ideals of new- 


born democracy 
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WITH THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


Educational Headquarters, Coblenz, Germany. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chief Occupational Direction Commission, A. E. F. 


(The following article by Managing Editor Chamberlain was received too late for publication in our 
June issue. It is one of a number prepared by him while on active service with the Army of Occupa 


tion. 


G. Boone, Associate Fditor.] 


HAT one 


lowing the 


“Coblenz,” fol 
“Germany,” as in the 
Should 
approaching 
Coblenz by train or automobile or by way of 


should write 
word 

old days, seems almost incredible. 
the reader suddenly find himself 
the Rhine, he would see about him every evi 
dence of a city completely under American con 
trol. Every public building in Coblenz is in 
the hands of the Americans. The Royal Pal 
ace is our headquarters. Our offices, hospitals, 
hotels, postofice are quartered in the buildings 
hest adapted to these purposes. In the theaters 
performances ar 
offered for the benefit of our soldiers, and the 


and casinos, concerts and 
public gardens are devoted to their pleasure and 
comfort. The traffic, both American and German, 
is directed by our M. P’s. Germans in uniform 
are required to salute all American officers; and 
Coblenz, the 
Ehrenbreitstein, 


Rhine, opposite 
float 
weeks ago was standing a 


stronghold, the Gibraltar of 


high above the 


stars and _ stripes over 
which until a few 
fortified German 
the Rhine. 

The machine ammunition 


and automobile 


shops, factories, 
manufacturing plants, 


are all now doing service for Wncle Sam. The 


garages 


German military barracks furnish quarters for 
our troops. Acres of automobiles, trucks, tanks, 
flying machines, cannon and heavy ordnance, 
once the property of the Gerreans, are under 
Military 
throughout the region 

At a late hour last 


to Coblenz 


American guard police are posted 


evening while returning 


from an outlying camp, our cat 


was suddenly halted and travel orders de 


manded. It is useless to argue with an Amer 


ican M. P. if he 


of man, and he 


happens to be the right type 


usually is. We found that a 


wrong turn had brought us to a_ secluded 
pocket in the hills. Here the Germans had built 
in ammunition factory and store house No 
casual traveler would ever have discovered this 
All such plants or store houses are under heavy 
suard by our men in khaki 


\t the Northern end 


Moselle Ins the 


of Coblenz, where the 
1 s 
Rhine, directly opposite Ehren 


reitstein, stands one of the most gigantic and 





As he sees Germany, not as a visitor but as one, who, on two former occasions has carried on 
studies and investigations in Germany, his impressions are the more valuable at this time. 


RICHARD 


overpowering equestrian statues in the world, 

that of Wilhelm der Grosse, grandfather of the 
one-time Kaiser. With the assistance of several 
of our husky doughboys I managed to clamber 
far up the stone foundations, “Verboten” signs 
having no significance to the American in uni- 
form. The view from this vantage point can 
not be adequately described. North and South 
stretched the storied Rhine, with the beautiful 
Moselle falling forward in a broad curve to 
join the famous stream. The steamer “Rhine- 
gold” upon which on another occasion I had 
journeyed down the Rhine under German aus 
pices, now lying at her wharf floating the Amer- 
ican flag; Uncle Sam’s patrol boats silently glid- 
ing in and out through the river traffic; far 
across the city the quiet fields and woods of 
the Rhinelands; Ehrenbreitstein rising frown- 
ingly on the opposite bank, topped by the Red, 
White and Blue; 


just at the setting of the sun, the strains of 


and most impressive of all, 


our national anthem floating out on the evening 
air from the old fortress as an answer to the 
challenge of the former Emperor standing his 
silent guard,—an answer that the Star Spangled 
Bayner is still to wave “Over the land of the 


” 


free and the home of the brave 
x * ok * 

In riding on French trains it is necessary to 

procure tickets. These are obtained on presen- 

T. O. Special cars 


are provided for American officers. Travel is 


tion of travel orders to the R 


usually at night, although sleeping cars are sel- 
dom available. When the compartments are filled, 
the men frequently stretch out in the aisle. After 
frontier, the American 


crossing the German 


officer need not resort to the formality of se- 


curing a_ ticket. His travel orders are suff- 
cient The German Government is not reim 
bursed for our travel as is the French Gov- 


ernment. 


In the towns and cities, many of our officers 


nd enlisted men are billeted in German homes 


Our Government pays the householder two 


marks daily for an officer’s billet and 40 pfennig 


for that of a soldier. The payments thus made 


private individuals and householders will be 


djusted in the final settlement f indemnity 


~ FENRS 
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ith Germany. The landlady at a German 
ouse in which one of our men was billeted 
ipologized for what she thought rather a heavy 
harge for officers,—2 marks,—but thought that 
verhaps the 40 pfennig charge for soldiers was 
bit too low. As the mark is, at the time of 
vriting, worth less than 8 cents in American 
money the charge is hardly exorbitant. The 
alue of the French franc has constantly de- 
reased, until it has dropped from 5-40 to 6-53. 
It now seems on the increase. But the value of 
the German mark has so depreciated that one 


LEAL LTT: eT 


franc now brings 2-20 marks. A street car fare 
n Coblenz at 15 pfennig is now scarcely more 
than 1 cent in American money. 


Americans are expected to hold no unneces- 


sary conversation with Germans. They may not 
patronize other than certain hotels or restau- 
ants. Purchases of clothing, soap, food, candy, 
igarettes, etc., are made at the American com- 
missary and none of these articles are to be giv- 
n the Germans. Very noticeable, however, 1s the 
ibsence of high-handedness, on the part of our 
people in dealing with the Hun. There is little 
ittempt to mistreat or browbeat. For the most 
part the Germans are, outwardly at least, cour- 
teous, although on the part of some, both men 
ind women, there is a tendency toward sullen- 
ess. During a Memorial Day parade a group of 
Germans failed to come to salute as our colors 
passed and smiled rather cynically. The treat 
ment they received at the hands of our boys 
arried some of them to the hospital. In some 

the outlying camps, there have been out- 
reaks of late and our officers have with diff- 
ulty restrained their men from retaliating when 

ntry has been killed by some unruly German 


Alsace and Loraine all German signs and 


ptions have been removed from buildings 
(German 


Street names have been changed, 


ues dismantled. In Coblenz, a strictly Ger 
n city, no change has been made. Only a 
mnths ago the Kaiser boasted he would 
Christmas dinner in Paris. He promised 
ully to chastise the Americans as soon as 
around to it, and to tolerate no nonsens« 
the United States. The irony of this sit- 
s the Kaiser pictured it, was forcibly 

ht home to me the other evening One 
neetings was held in the Auditorium of 
Wilhelm School. The American post 
located in the lower part of this build 


| entered the assemD!Iy\ hall, a well 
ee a 14, 
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audience of soldiers from the American Army 
of Occupation. Above our speakers seated upon 
the platform in the full dress white uniform 
he so admired, and gazing arrogantly down up 
on the men, who had brought his ambition to 
naught, was a huge painting of the former 
Kaiser, for whom the school was named, and 
who in this same room had dedicated the build- 
ing to Kultur and conquest. What a rebuke, 
this meeting of ours to arrogance and tyranny 
and military ambition. 


The results of the peace terms on the future 
of Germany are as yet uncertain. During the 
discussions, proposals and counter-proposals were 
put forward by the Germans. Certain factions 
in the Rhineland provinces proposed to draw 
away from the German Union and form a sep 
arate Government,—a Republic perhaps. It has 
been thought that this movement had as its 
prime object, the release of the Rhinelanders 
from their share of indemnity to be paid the 
\llies. A more obvious view is that taken by 
many, that to form a _ separate Government 
would be to preserve the Union of Church and 
State. In any case any movement which tended 
to put off the time of signing the peace terms 
was thought by Germany to be an advantage 
Moreover, it was no welcome task that befell 
those whose lot it was to represent Germany 
at the peace table 

Demonstrations in the Rhine cities by the 
various German elements have resulted in num 
erous conflicts. These have been soon quieted 
by the American forces. Our soldiers are rap 
idly moving out of the occupied territory. Those 


of us who are here are by no means certain, 
however, that the German situation is a settled 
problem 

One rarely finds an American soldier ot 
officer in occupied Germany, who feels that 
the German has “learned his lesson.” This 
same doubt is expressed by the Frencl ind 
the English. Especially is this viewpoint held 
by those who have taken part in the tive 


fighting and who have seen both the des 


tion in France and the untouched fields and 
towns in Germany Thev have seen as | | 
the battle torn lands, the soil riddled ith 


ant They have seen not merely the dest: 
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stood hamlets, villages, towns,—these numbered 
bv the score, now with hardly one brick upon 
They the 


acres of despoiled lands crossed and recrossed 


another. have seen thousands of 
by trenches deep and winding; furrowed with 
dugouts and caves and, lying between, stretches 
of barbed wire so mischievously and intricately 


stretched and interwoven that the mere physical 


task of its removal and disposal necessitates 
the design and manufacture of a new type 
of machine. They have seen as have I, the 


refugees, who after months of absence, find on 
returning only ruins and desolation where once 
reigned contentment and prosperity. 

\nd then these men passing over scarred and 
Alsace 
spoiled, her towns ruined, her machinery, 


bruised and Lorraine—her lands de- 


tools 


and manufacturing instruments stolen and car- 


ried into Germany, her people killed or made 
from their homes,—these 


Here not 


prisoners or scattered 


men cross the frontier into German) 


a blade of grass has been destroyed by the rav- 
ages of war; not a shot has been fired, not a 
use demolished. In the country the activities 
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In the 
cities the manufacturing industries are kept wu 


are carried on before. towns and 


as 


The display of goods in the stores and shops 
Man - 


sold at 


remind us of the days before the war. 


factured articles, textiles, art goods, are 


prices to satisfy the purchaser. Everything is 


done to attract the American and gain his 


good 
favor. The contrast in conditions betwee: 
France and Germany is so marked, and_ the 
unrepentant attitude on the part of many Ge: 


mans so apparent that one is tempted to seri 
ously question whether the German has a con- 
ception of the great wrong done to innocent and 
unoffending peoples. 

Indeed, we are frequently told that France o: 
The 


England, not Germany, was the a: 


that the 


yeressor 1n 


struggle, sinkling of the 
for the 
the 
and that the latter country made a serious mis 
take in siding with the Allies. Is 
for wonder, therefore, at our question as to 1 


of the 


but 
into 


been victorious 


entrance of 


many would have 


unwelcome America 


War 
there cause 
situation 7 


future German 






A. W. PLUMMER 
Chairman Arithmetic Committee, City Schools, Los Angeles 


Krom years of experience in the class room 


and as supervising principal, I have been 


1 
iong 


that large classes, 
better 


than 


time, 
the 
intellectual 


onvinced, tor a 


40 to 48 or 50, give pupils a 


to gather strength 


classes from 30 to 40 pupils. 


Children are intellectual beings and after 


eing directed should be given a chance to 
grow, which must be by their undisturbed 
efforts. The teacher should keep out of the 
child’s mental road, a part of the time, at 
least. 

From an arithmetic test given by Mr. 


Lane, Director of Research of the Los An- 
gseles City schools, I found that 16 rooms of 


] ) 


40 or more pupils averaged 62 above city 
crade; 98 rooms of less than 40 pupils aver- 
ged 14 below city grade; also, that 62 rooms 

double classes (B and A) averaged .06 3-7 
above city grade, and 48 rooms of single 
classes (either B or A) averaged only .00 1-6 
above city grade. This latter statement indi- 
cates that pupils have a better chance in rooms 
of two classes. 


From a letter recently received from Mr 


S. A. Courtis, formerly Superintendent of 
Educational Research, Detroit,*I quote the 


following: 


“T have made several tabulations of effec 


of size of class upon scores of standard tests. 


both in arithmetic and in other subjects, anc 
the 
of 


the 


in both Boston and Detroit 


tage, if being side 


-] 
{ 


laSSes, 


any, 


that 


on 


classes of 55 


1S, 


on 


rather better scores than 
bette: 35 


mad 
made 


and 


classes of 4: 


these than and on.” 


SQ 
Jessup and Coffman state, in 
\rithmetic, that Dr. J. 
6,000 


sion of 


a test to grammar-grade children 


tributed through 18 school buildings in seve 


+ 


Lusitania 
while deplorable was made necessary, that Ger- 


dis- 











advan- 
lar¢ €? 


average 


cities. 

Dr. Rice said: “The number of pupils pe: ' 
class was larger in the highest six schools ' 
than it was in the schools of City VI, ane ‘ 
the classes were exceptionally small in the 
school that stands at the lower end.” 

Dr. Rice also said: “That the school labor 
ing under the poorest conditions in respect 
to home environments obtained a_ better 
standing than any one of the so-calle: 


aristocratic schools.” 


I would appreciate very highly the receiy 


of any reports, made from actual tests, bear 


the of size of class 


two classes in a room. 


ing upon subject 


one or 
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THE YOSEMITE CONVENTION 


SOME PERSONAL COMMENT 
JAMES A. BARR 


greatest su- 
Cali- 


vision for 


The Yosemite Convention, the 


perintendent’s convention ever held in 


fornia—greatest in leadership, in 
the future, in accomplishment. 


* * * 


State Superintendent Will Wood is an ideal 


commanding officer. He was “on the job” 

every moment. The sessions, from first to 

1. Nits Gubeconiina hates : There 

last, were interesting, helpful, meaty. 1ereé 

was a real constructive prograin carried out 
a business-like way 


The Convention notable for the “ab 


sence of absenteeism.” Even the joys of 


ht-seeing in the Yosemite could 


not compete ith the progran 
Never before vere the educational prob 
lems of California so well threshed out. The 


importance of the Yosemite meeting will last 


tor years to come It was a real working 
ynvention 
The following officers were selected for 


Convention week: Chairman, State Superin 
tendent Will C. Wood; Vice Chairmen, Mark 
Keppel and R Cloud; Secretary, Sam H 
Cohn 

he story cher shortage was hear 
all the way from Siskiyou to San Diego 

During the roll call in reporting educa 
tional progress for the past year, more su 
perintendents s ke Oo the development O 
county I service than oO ny the 
subject 

The ge H Wagener of the Western 
( lal { Vas al interested t 
tendar t sessions 

Mrs. Grace ( Stanley Sal Bernardi 

S r ) { 1etlv efttective speak Ss it 
t Lonve t 

L_inscott. ( s. Keppel, Sherriffs and Shiels 

e the S the Convention 

ent sche l women pres 

e] vas M ce Rose Power of the §S 
| t SC’ ; ) Kdu iti roc] Miss \ni 
I H Mate 


DY, Bo: 
Branch of the University of California (form 
erly the Los Angeles State Normal School 
was one of the prominent figures at the Cor 


Moore, Director of the Souther 


vention 


ae 


Mrs. 


at the 


Curry gave the address of welcome 
camp fire meeting 
Roy W. Cloud of San Matec 


response in his 


first convention 


Superintendent 


made usual graceful way. 


Calvin Esterly and E. C. Boynton of the 


Boynton-Esterly Teachers’ Agency wer« 


evidence, extending the “glad hand” to super- 
intendents in their usual happy way. 
oe x F 
C.' i. Seek. of 


Scott, Foresman & C¢ 


proved to be the story teller par excellence 
at the camp fire gatherings. 
& 
The Clouds (Roy and Archie) deserte: 


Camp Curry on Yosemite Day and mad: 
the pilgrimage to Cloud’s Rest. 
* * 
lhe members of the school book fraternit 
visitors at the Convention 
Not one talked “shop.” Not one had an ex 


there 


1 
were welcome 


ibit. They were simply for a goo 


* * * 


The Convention, by standing vote, sent 
greetings to ex-State Superintendent of Pul 
lic Instruction Hyatt. 


heard 


Edward Many wert 
that Mr 


ind Mrs. Hyatt could not be present 


* 


the expressions of regret 


Re Jacobs, 


ucation at 


Chas \ssistant Professor of Ee 
the University of California, tox 


i prominent part in the discussions. 


\ most pleasing feature of the event 
gatherings was the artistic whistling of Mis: 


Mildred Aletha Galbreath of Los Angeles 


< * 4: 
Mrs. Mary Dexter Henshall, the scl 
library California Stati 


with her 


organizer of the 


Library, was present usual cont 


gious enthusiasm. 


IN W. Coddington of the Coddineté 
; 
eachers’ Agency was on hand renewing « 


iendships and making new ones. 





THE 





No one will soon forget the selections given 


trombone by that master player, Su- 


tendent lf+ j » . er f : ire 
perintendent Alfred Roncovieri of Sans Fran- 
Chev were unique musical features 
ihney w ere unique Musical reatures 
( in imp tire { i! S 
> 1-] Pan one 
\ ies Ray of Oakland a1 Stanley 
i A 1 + 
) \ SOI ol Los Ln@e S me ers ¢ ne 
Genta PR ] | ‘ ; a 
( a ptate i ird oO ( on, took 
; 1. 
1 rest ii the I r¢ y¥ WOTK 
' \ vention 
| 
t 
~ 
V\ H Ha yn n . ( tendent 
¢ re € e I 1 lL ae I 1 I - 
rs . y ( vatnerings 
: ee a eaaanl 
b i y k ( ( i Cl * 
t icco 
i 
} é é t t | | ae 4 uld 
t 
; Sire 
: a 
¥ 
‘ 4 | “y 
5 S I ( 5 ts ¢ Bs nty 
; 4 4 
s one of tl 1 le he Yosemite 
1 } ‘ 
Her ] 1? < ( ~~ l ex Tl- 
itters ed it er coun 
1 
rile 
nenit ( ) r é ti? ss € re 
1 + 1 1 
4 I ( talk on 
1 j +1 + . 
S ¢ ( ces t mn S 
: rat 1 Germany with he 
* rs 
‘ ( nailer Mana er oO the san fran 
S ( Pott Db S Vas on hand 
5 irl vith his l riends 
: ca ‘ 1 
St Normal Schools ere represented 





1 Barbara, Vice President F. W 
of Fresno and Dean Archibald An 


f San Francisco. 


W. Li tet] of the Supet 

of Calif ttended the “st 

t City at ( nty Superintend 

1882 D the years since 

5S \ \ Ww l- 

At 

tendent George Schultzberg the 

f scl consolidation in California 

vement lded impetus both in 

il discussions and in 1 rmal chats 
he evening camp 11res 


Keppel of Los Angeles was easily 
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the Nestor of the Convention. He was al- 


ways ready with some practical suggestion 


to cut the Gordian knot of any tangled ar- 


gument. 


L. Van Nostrand, Pacific Coast M 


of the Milton Bradley Company, always had 


a seat in the first row at the nightly camp 
fire gatherings The Company was als ep- 
resented by Miss Elberta Willis, representa- 
tive for Southern California and Ariz 


’ 


Miss Mabel Boggess, circulation manager 


of the News, and recently returned fron 


rar ] | iat 
Mrance V ¢ sne was ssistal Ss } 
] 
the Red Cross, took an official unscript 
he Convention proceedings 
Among the leaders in art « cat 


nia School of Arts and Crafts 





Dr. C. C. Van Liew of the Americar 


Company was on hand greeting his n 
time tende i the educ 1 

“he “Stentor’s Call” is still heard at Camp 
Curry Each evening after the camp fire e1 


tertainment the lights are turned out; the 





“Call” made, and then the cascade ire 

mes tumbling down the cliffs fri ( t 
Point \ wonderful sicht! 
* * * 

Silve Burdett Ww Co Ver T 1 by 

\V. G. Hartranft, J. S. Osborne Milton 


Mr Sam H Green, Secret iry of tl 
fornia Dairy Council, gave a snappy five- 
minute talk on the importance of tl airy 
cow and the value of her produc 

od. The Council is about to under 
State School Milk Survey. 


O. W. Lehmer, general manager of 


Yosemite Valley Railroad, made everything 


pleasant for the school folk on the delight- 
ful trip from Merced to the Valley “he 


1 


7&-mile rail trip from Merced to El Portal, 
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plus the twelve miles by stage to the Valley, 

present a constantly changing vista of valley, 

river, Canyon, mountain, waterfalls. 

of the wonder trips of the world. 
+ * & 

Jas. B. Davidson, J. W. Linscott and Mrs. 
Grace C. Stanley were appointed as a commit- 
tee of committees to Superintendent 
Wood direct the work of the Convention and 
to forecast programs for the future. And 
well did they do their work. 

* * 


It’s one 


assist 


As a wit, philosopher and orator, Dr. Albert 
Shiels of Los “hit” 
his exte “Indus- 
Art 


made a decided 


mporaneous 


Angeles 
with address on 
trial Education.” 

ie ay 

the “Old Guard” are still 
gest men of them all. Linscott, Kep- 
Davidson, Wheelock, Job Wood, 
Rebok, Cranston, James, Roncovieri, Camper, 
Morgan, White Con- 


vention a rare combination of experience and 


The veterans of 
the youn 
pel, Frick, 


and Chaney gave the 


enthusiasm. 
* k * 
State Superintendent Wood’s opening ad- 
“New New Duties” 
l conception of 


and 
His 
its relation to democracy places 
front rank as one of the 
master statesmen of the nation. 


dress on Occasions 


was a masterly effort. 
education in 
him in the school- 
Every school 
teacher in California 
should read and re-read the address. 


official and every 


* 


T. C. Morehouse of the Macmillan Com- 


pany headed a party that conquered the 
Ledge Trail from Camp Curry to Glacier 
Point. The company was also represented 


at the Convention by F. E. Cobler of Los 
Angeles and John Beers of San Francisco. 


F. H. Meyer, director of the California 
School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley, aroused 
not a little interest in Art Education through 
a series of charts in color reproduced from 


“Industrial Art, a National Asset,” a bulle- 
tin recently issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. These charts were illustrative of a 


brilliant talk on industrial art education by 
Dr. Albert Shiels of Los Angeles. 


a <a 

Among the school book representatives 
present were W. O. Baker of Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, A. A. Belford of Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chas. Atkinson of Atkinson, Metzer & Co., 
Mrs. Lucia Lowe, traveling supervisor, A. 
S. Barnes Co.; William M. Culp of the Harr 
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Wagener Publishing Company and Lawrence 
Hall of Allyn & Bacon. 


The Convention authorized 
ment of an executive committee to co- 
operate the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction between sessions. Superintendent 
\Vood appointed the following committee: 
Mark Keppel (chairman), Alfred Roncovieri, 
Jas. B. Davidson, Miss Carolyne M. Webb, 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Alex Sherriffs, L. E. 
Chenoweth, S. M. Chaney and Fred M. Hun- 
ter. 


the appoint- 


with 


The vote de- 
of one-fifth of one 
per cent of each superintendent’s annual sal- 
ary be paid to the treasurer of the incoming 
Executive Committee to carry forward the 
work between sessions. 

x *k * 


Convention by unanimous 


cided that annual dues 


The Committee of School Legislation con- 
sisted of the following: Mark Keppel (chair- 
man), Geo. W. Frick, Fred M. Hunter, R. 
L. Bird, Mrs. Charlotte Cunningham, W. H. 
Miss Carolyne M. Webb, J. O. 
Cross and Roy Good. 


* ok * 


Hanlon, 


The resolution introduced by Superintend- 


ent Alfred Roncovieri of San Francisco, rec- 
ommending that music be developed in the 
fullest possible way and commending the 


Normal Schools for sending music in- 
the and the 
of California adding music 
to its extension service, was unanimously ap- 
proved. 


State 
structors districts 


for 


into rural 


University 


* * * 
The Superintendents are a goodly bunch 
of “boosters.” Keppel and Shiels did not 


overlook telling of the glories of the “Sunny 


Southland:” Roy Cloud of the millionaires 
of San Mateo; White of the ducks of the 
Solano marshes; Mitchell of the wealth of 


Orange; Camper of the rice fields of Butte; 
Albee of the cows and redwoods of Hum- 
boldt; Chenoweth of the oil fields of Kern; 
Anderson of the wonders of the delta re- 
gion; Sherriffs of the prunes of Santa Clara; 
Cooper of the uniqueness of Piedmont, the 


in the Oakland doughnut.” 
* * * 


“hole 


Miss Jane Cameron, the newly appointed 
Coast representative of The 
Company, was in attendance throughout Con- 
week. 


Pacific Prang 


vention 
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(he following served as the Committee 
on Resolutions: J. A. Cranston (chairman), 
Miss Harriett S. Lee, W. T. Helms, Miss 
Mamie V. Lehner, Craig Cunningham, Mrs. 
Pearle Rutherford, W. L. Stephens, Miss Jen- 
nie Malaley, G. P. Morgan, Mrs. Blanche T. 
Reynolds and A. N. Wheelock. 
* + * 

The following committee was appointed 
on the California Teachers’ Association and 
other teachers’ organizations: H. B. Wilson 
Stanley, A. J. 


DuFour, 


(chairman), Mrs. Grace C. 
Cloud, Miss Agnes Howe, C. J. 
Roger S. Phelps and Albert Shiels. 
One of the pleasing fea- 
tures of the Convention was 
the presentation of the 
“Linscott .Anniversary Vol- 
ume.” Some 133 letters of 
congratulation to Mr. Lins- 
cott, on the completion of 
his fifty years of continuous 
educational service in Santa 
Cruz County, had been re- 
ceived not only from State 
J. W. Linscott 22d National educational 
leaders, but from his neigh- 
sors in Santa Cruz. These letters were ele- 
gantly bound in Morocco limp leather and 
formally presented to Mr. Linscott at one 
of the Convention sessions. The presenta- 
tion address was made by Executive Secre- 
tary Chamberlain. Mr. Linscott, who was 
taken completely by surprise, made a re- 
sponse that in feeling and real eloquence 
is the gem of Convention week. 
a. -e & 
President W. J. Cooper and Secretary W. 
Glascock of the Bay Section, California 
Teachers’ Association, are believers in the 
They called an out- 





} 


gospel of preparedness. 


meeting of all the Bay Section leaders 


at the Convention to discuss plans for the 
Fall meeting. White of Solano, Anderson 
of San Joaquin, Roncovieri and Cloud of San 
Francisco, Frick of Alameda, James of Berke- 
ley, Faught of Modesto, Williams of Stock- 
ton, Phelps of San Rafael, Hanlon of Contra 
Costa, Davidson of Marin, Shearer of Napa, 
Good of Mendocino, Miss Jackson of Napa, 
Roy Cloud of San Mateo, Painter of Peta- 
luma, Miss Gilbert of Sonoma, Elmore of 
Stanislaus and Executive Secretary Cham- 
berlain attended the conference. And there, 
under the pines and cedars of Camp Curry, 
the basis of a “live wire” meeting was laid. 
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The session will probably be called from 
October 13th to 17th. 


* * * 


A most delightful evening with California 
authors was arranged by Editor Harr Wagner 
of the Western Journal of Education. Among 
those who assisted with reminiscence, poem 
or story were Mrs. Kate E. Horn of Siski- 
you, Mrs. Nettie B. Harris of Modoc, Roy 
W. Cloud of San Mateo, Mrs. Julia A. Nor- 
wood of Lassen, Miss Irene Burns of Pla- 
cer, Mark Keppel of Los Angeles, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Cunningham of Shasta, George Whar- 
ton James of Pasadena, W. J. Cagney of San 
Benito, W. G. Hartranft of San Francisco 
and John McNaught of Sacramento. The 
meeting was a literary feast. The superin- 
tendents lived again with Joaquin Miller, 
Bret Harte, John Muir, Mark Twain, Charles 
Ashton Smith and other authors who have 
made the literature of California famous. 

* * * 

The team work of the officials of the 
State Department of Education was one of 
the features of the Convention. Superin- 
tendent Wood’s guiding hand was “on the 
helm” all the time. Deputy Superintendent 
Job Wood was ever ready with practical 
common-sense suggestions. The Commis- 
sioners and Supervisors kept their own de- 
partments to the front and were holding con- 
stant informal conferences under the pines 
in helping to solve all sorts of special prob- 
lems. Secretary Sam H. Cohn was the 
“memory” of the Convention. He never for- 
got anything himself or permitted any one 
else that luxury. The following Commis- 
sioners and Supervisors were in attendance: 

Mrs. Margaret S. McNaught, Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools. 

Albert C. Olney, Commissioner of Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Edwin R. Snyder, Commissioner of Indus- 
trial and Vocational Education. 

Miss Maude I. Murchie, Supervisor of 
Teacher Training Courses in Home Econom- 
ics. 

Jeremiah B. Lillard, Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Instruction. 


John C. Beswick, Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Instruction. 

Clark W. Hetherington, Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education. 

Miss Minifred Van Hagen, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education. 
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[Summary statements edited from official 





17 
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The roll call of 


tendents 


County and City Superin- 
interesting and valuable fea- 


State 


Was an 


ture of the convention. Superintendent 


Wood requested that each superintendent in 
responding, state either the most unique fea- 
ture of the schools of his county or city, o1 
in lieu thereof, the most significant advance 
in education during the year past. Space does 


not permit the inclusion of even the major sub- 
The 
under the 


stance of these attempt is 
call 


given by each speaker, particu- 


responses. 


made, however, to include roll 


the main points 
larly with reference to the school situation. In 
sta! only, reprecentatives of 


I 


not present. 


coun 


and cities 


vere 


County Superintendents 
ALAMEDA COUNTY, W. 


In the three larg ities in the county, the 


(GEORGI FRICK 
most 
extension 


the 


unique feature is the introduction or 


of vocational and industrial education. In 


rural districts, the work of the County Library 


tand 17 t 
Stands out as most 


prominent 


AMADOR 


The ultimate success of 


COUNTY, Sapra R. GREENHALGH 
the 


Library movement, after five years of work, is 


County Free 


matter . orent 
matter Of great 


satisfaction. The desire on 


people to give to the children 
the very best available and the socializing in- 
fluences that are permeating the communities 


BUTTE COUNTY, Perarte RUTHERFORD 
The county charter of Butte County is the 
ereatest featuré Under this charter there is 


selected a Board of Education of five, which 
board appoints the County Superintendent of 


Schools. There is also a supervising deputy 


of $1500 per year and no traveling 


1 


with salary 


expenses. Provision is made for the visiting 
of each school at least every other school 
month with a total of not less than six hours’ 


visitation per year. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY, Teresa RIvERA 


Calaveras County is greatly handicapped 


through the shortage of teachers in her ele- 
mentary schools 
COLUSA COUNTY, Perte SANDERSON—Sev- 


eral bond for the erection of new school 


: 11 
ISSUCS 


have 


consolidation, 


buildings been 


for 


voted; work is under way 
and a new $300,000 building 
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The 
rural supervision as inaugurated by the Hum- 
boldt State Normal 
bly successful. A trained supervisor from the 
School this 
county, the only expense being that for travel- 


in Colusa has been completed. plan of 


School has been remarka- 


Normal spent considerable time in 


ing. Work was conducted in methods in spell- 
The 


course of study has been remodeled, the teach- 


ing, reading and writing and other lines. 
ers of the county meeting with the Board of 
Education to offer suggestions, gladly paying 
AS @ the 
including geography, have been much 


own expenses. result, various 
ubjects, 


and an good 


cendered. A 


85, is provided for every 


improved, especially feeling en- 


victrola, costing not less than 


school in the county, 
I 


h marked effect upon the life of the com- 


1¢ 
\ t 


munity, especially in the mountain districts. 


CONTRA 


HANLON 


COSTA 


Provision is 


COUNTY, 


made 


Wa. rs. 
the dey elop 


public health through a school 


for 
ment of nurse. 


Such nurse is provided for under the County 


Government Act to serve as deputy in the 
Superintendent’s office. It is hoped the peo- 
ple will see the need for additional school 


nurses. There is a field deputy in the office 
of the Superintendent with a salary of $2400 
I The 


and traveling Library 
Effort is being made to 


expenses. County 
feature. 
district 


tion, providing for salary through the combin- 


is a notable 


supervision of physical educa- 


secure 


ing of several school districts. 


EL, DORADO: COUNTY... 4: 
Plans 


tention. 


FITZGERALD— 
for physical education are receiving at- 

Work in manual training is well un- 
der way. The tendency for young people to 
‘leave the country districts for the city is to 


The 


schools is decreasing. 


be regretted. number of pupils in some 
A plan now in prospect 
for the development of a recreation system in 
the central part of the county will, it is hoped, 
have the desired effect of retaining the young 


people in the local communities. 


FRESNO COUNTY, CLarence W. Epwarps 


Attention is given to the development of 
physical education, to vocational culture and 
the consolidation of rural schools. Owing to 
a large foreign population, the work in Ameri- 
canization is exceedingly important. Through 
the revised compulsory attendance law, this 
work can be made most effective. There is 
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county attendance officer appointed by the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


GLENN COUNTY, S. M. CHaney—Atten- 
tion has been given to modern school build- 
ings. Practically 90 per cent of the children 
this year will be seated in new school buildings, 
lighted. 


properly 


Modern mechanical devices 

| improvements are the order of the day, 
90 per cent of the pupils drinking from sani- 
tary fountains. This year provision is made 
for a Deputy Superintendent of Schools. 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY, Ropert A. 


Attempt is being made to advance along all 


BUGBEI 


lines. Good work is being done by the County 


Free Library 


IMPERIAL COUNTY, A. P. Sumiety—The 


\mericanization problem is receiving attention, 
; 


1 
but must be handled somewhat differently than 


in most places, owing to the roving nature of 


the population. The work of the attendance 
officer is so well done that there have been 
no prosecutions. Provision is made in the 
ounty bill for two assistant superintendents to 
t as visitors for the rural schools. 

INYO COUNTY, Mrs. M. A. CLarKE—The 


fluenza interruption resulted in _ interesting 
many people in the schools. The fact that the 
children were prohibited from attending school, 


thereby not making desired progress, has 


caused the parents to realize more than ever 
the value of the school. On account of. this, 
more money is to be made available. The 
number of teachers is to be increased and 


salaries are on the upgrade. 


KERN COUNTY, L. E. 
ready there are from sixteen to twenty teach- 
erages provided for the rural schools. No 
eacher of a rural school receives less than 


$100 per month. 


CHENOWETH—AI- 


The development of the 
school community picnic is a great feature. 


This brings together socially the residents of 


the locality and creates a spirit that makes 
possible increased taxes for school purposes 
and helps in the matter of bond issues. Here- 
totais 


tofore, entire satisfaction was had in the co- 
operative purchasing of supplies, but owing to 
the failure before the Legislature of the bill 
providing for such co-operative buying, this 
method has been discontinued. 


KINGS COUNTY, Miss M. L 


ny new school houses are on the way to 


RicH MoOND— 
\f 


nstruction and a number of teacherages are 
The County 
Supervisors have authorized the appointment 


provided in the rural districts. 
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of a school health nurse with a salary of $100 
per month and $25 per month traveling ex- 
penses. The County Library, which has been 
in progress for four years, is an indispensable 


feature. 


LASSEN COUNTY, Jutia A. 


The development of night 


Norwoop 

schools for the 
\mericanization of foreigners and for the teacl 

ing of elementary and high school subjects is 
a worthy advance. Day high school pupils are 
transported twenty miles where before it was 
found necessary, owing to bad road conditions, 
for pupils to remain in the school locality 
two or three weeks. A manual training build- 
ing has, with the assistance of the instructor, 
been put up by the boys. The County Libra- 
rian, in addition to furnishing excellent books, 
is providing splendid pictures and art studies 
for the children. With the development of 
the highway, it is hoped that consolidation 


of schools may be brought about. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY, Mark Keppet 


An improvement which promises to be far 


reaching is that of the establishment at Lan- 


e ¢ hiot 


caster of a dormitory for girls in the high 


Teacherages are also provided in Los 


school. 
Angeles County, being built as part of the 
school houses. Owing to the small assessed 
valuation of some districts, fully 90 per cent 
of the income in the district is devoted to the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. This looks to- 
ward the necessity for the larger unit in school 
administration and of State and county sup- 
port for those districts that are rich in chil- 
dren and poor in assessed valuation 


MADERA COUNTY, Craig CuNNINGHAM— 
There is nearly 100 per cent membership in the 


} 


County Library in the elementary and high 
schools. Its value can hardly be overestimated 
In a number of instances pupils are being 
transported to school. This is creating a fa- 
vorable impression and consolidation of dis- 
tricts will likely follow, as will the formation 
of new districts and the making of districts 
irger. The belief is expressed that no child 
can live too far away from the school to pre- 
Already 


some are being transported from ten to twelve 


ent him from getting an education. 


miles. 


MARIN COUNTY, Jas. B. Davipson—The 
success attained in Marin County is due largely 
to the children and the ability of the men and 
women chosen as teachers. In practically all 
schools music, physical education, manual train- 
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ing and the other so-called special subjects are 
given great prominence. 


MENDOCINO COUNTY, Roy Goop—The 
of the State highway through the 
county is making for the unionizing of school 
districts. A unique feature is the branch high 
school. This development is owing to the 
great distance of valley points from the high 
school at Ukiah. 


building 


MERCED COUNTY, Bette S. Grisi—Atten- 
directed toward union districts and 
new high Adults are being brought 
in, particularly the foreigners. There is a no- 
ticeable tendency toward increase in teachers’ 
salaries. The superintendent loses no oppor- 
tunity to educate the trustees to the idea that 
a cheap teacher is not a good investment. 


MODOC COUNTY, Nettie B. Harris—At- 
tention is being focussed upon the necessity for 
consolidation. The supervisors of the county 
have asked for a meeting to consider the or- 
ganization of three recreation districts. It is 
felt that there was as full accomplishment last 
year through the short term caused by the 
influenza as in the ordinary full term of 
school, and the work was done in a cheerful 
spirit. A step of considerable importance is 
that of providing a deputy in the office of the 
County Superintendent. 

MONO COUNTY, Mutprep Grecory—With- 
out high facilities and with the teach- 
already overworked, 


tion is 
schools. 


school 
ungraded _ schools 
of the 
In some instances such students 


ers in 
the problem grammar school graduate 
is a big one. 
are permitted to pursue high school studies in 
the ungraded school. It has been found neces- 
sary to build rooms onto the school house to 
furnish a teacherage, especially in foreign dis- 
tricts, otherwise there is absolutely no place 
for the teacher to live. During the influenza 
there was great need for doctors and nurses, 
there being none. At present the doctor is 
kept in the county by subscription. It is in- 
teresting to note that the mail was sometimes 
carried during the year past by some of the 
larger girls, the superintendent herself travel- 
ing five miles on snow shoes to deliver the 
mail. 


MONTEREY COUNTY, Georce ScHvuttz- 
BERG—Attempt has been made to introduce the 
standard pedagogical tests as a basis for pro- 
motion in the schools, this to take the place 
of the old county examinations, and also for 


teachers’ certificates. Co-operation of various 
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forces has been secured through the meeting 
together with the superintendent of the County 
Librarian, the Probation Officer, the Agricul- 
tural Agent and the County Farm Bureau man. 
A County Fair is planned with the County 
Institute called for the days preceding. All 
of the children will be released and one day 
of the fair given over to education. With the 
whole county assembled, it is hoped to develop 
community spirit to the interest of the schools. 


NAPA COUNTY, Lena A. Jacxson—The 
most important development in the schools of 
Napa County is the physical examination of 
all the children. This work was made possible 
through the securing from the Board of Super- 
visors of an adequate budget covering necessary 
cost. A committee of three was named by the 
Supervisors, and “this committee,” says Super- 
intendent Jackson, “was very helpful in mak- 
ing suggestions for the sanitary improvements 
of the school buildings and the rural schools.” 


ORANGE COUNTY, R. P. MitcHett—Some 
three-fourths of the districts in Orange County 
are now provided with new school buildings. 
The endeavor is being made to annex the ele- 
mentary districts to the union high school dis- 
tricts. The County Fair is to be held at an 
early date and the superintendent is calling at 
this time a session of the County Institute, at 
vhich there will be in attendance a number 
of prominent educators to offer instruction to 
the teachers. 


IRENE Burns— The 
grade examination is 


PLACER COUNTY, 
abolition of the eighth 
considered by the superintendent to be a big 
step in advance. The experience of the county 
in wunionizing school districts has been 
satisfactory. Four districts were so unionized 
last year and the aim is to double that number 


during the next year. 


PLUMAS COUNTY, Karte I. DoNNELLEY— 
The use of the standard tests as now being 
carried out in the county is proving very suc- 
cessful. This work is under the direction of 
Dr. Cyrus W. Mead of the State University, 
who is instructing the teachers in the methods 
of marking of papers under the new system. 
At present, spelling and penmanship are the 
only subjects given consideration in the new 
plan. 


most 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY, Ira K. Lanpis— 
Consolidation of six elementary school dis- 
tricts into a union high school district and 


the attendant advantages from supervision is 
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held by Superintendent Landis to be the out- 
standing feature in the educational develop- 
ment during the past year. Says the superin- 
tendent: “We are hoping to accomplish this 


same thing in at least two other sections.” 


SAN BENITO COUNTY, W. J. Cacney— 
Every district in the county is enrolled in the 
County Free Library. The librarian is working 
in harmony with the county office and is, to 
all intents and purposes, a deputy superintend- 
ent of schools. Examinations for graduation 
have been discontinued and the board members 
now have ample time to visit the schools. They 
pay their own expenses, but are adding very 
much to the efficiency of the county work. A 
Junior High School has been established in con- 
junction with the County High School at Hol- 
lister. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY, Grace C. 
STANLEY—This year five of the elementary 
school districts were taken into the Chaffey 
Union High School District. They were willing 
to put upon themselves the additional high 
school tax because the high school district was 
functioning in that place. These schools have 
the advantage of expert supervision in music, 
drawing, manual training, domestic science, ag- 
It is hoped 


that growing out of this a plan will spread to 


riculture, physical training, etc. 


the entire county and that the county may be 
divided. The supervisors have sufficient money 
at their disposal to provide traveling expenses 
for the necessary and desirable supervision. 


SAN FRANCISCO CITY AND COUNTY, 
\LFRED RoncovierI—The contributions to ll 
the war-winning agencies by teachers and pu- 
pils of the San Francisco schools is regarded 
by the superintendent as a most significant 
event in the educational line during the past 
year. During the influenza period the teachers 
volunteered in a body to assist, and, serving as 
nurses in the hospitals, some even giving up 
their lives to the cause. The spirit of service 
had remarkable development during the war pe- 
riod. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, JouHn W. An- 
DERSON—The development of modern school 
house building is in San Joaquin County the 
most noticeable factor. The plan is to con- 
tinue the campaign until every district is pro- 
vided with a modern school house. With the 
large assessed valuation and the increased fi- 
nancial support provided by the supervisors, it 
is expected that sufficient moneys will be pro- 


vided. 
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SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY, Roserr L. 
3mRD—The County Free Library has just been 
established. Many schools have already signi- 
fied their intention to come in. One union 
school district is just voted. The Atascadero 
Colony is a unique feature of the county and 
the impetus given improved school facilities 
is having its effect on neighboring districts. 


SAN MATEO COUNTY, Roy W. CLoup— 
One hundred and seventy teachers of the county 
appeared recently before the supervisors, asking 
for a living wage. Their appeal was met by a 
flat increase of $20 per month or $240 per 
year. Only sixteen teachers in the county re- 
ceive less than an annual salary of $1200. The 
health officer in South San Francisco is a 
dentist, visiting the schools three mornings 
weekly. The county has a social service com- 
mission with a thoroughly trained educator 
directing the work and free nurses who go 
about the county looking after deserving cases. 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY, Mamie V. 
LEHNER—-There is a growing appreciation for 
the County Library work and all the districts 
have that system and it is greatly appreciated. 
The work in vocational training is being ex- 
tended. A county nurse will be provided next 
year. The county has a probation and attend- 
ance officer who will this year be provided 
with an assistant. 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY, Acnes Howe— 
It is proposed to establish two schools under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes bill. A 
number of children in the county, owing to 
isolation, are unable to take advantage of any 
school. The benefits derived from the County 
Library have wide recognition. Not a single 
application has been received for withdrawal 
of any school district. It is hoped to soon re- 
port a 100 per cent participation. 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, Ceci M. Davis— 
The most aggressive step educationally in Santa 
Cruz County, I consider, is in the nature of 
consolidation. Three of our rural districts have 
recently consolidated and are ready to begin 
work commencing today. Fifteen of the rural 
teachers petitioned for annexation to the Wat- 
sonville District, thus making a large union 
high school district. 


SHASTA COUNTY, CuHar.otte CUNNING- 
HAM—Consolidation of schools, evening high 
schools, and the transportation of high school 
pupils a distance of twenty miles are some of 
the important developments in the schools of 
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Shasta County. The problem of health of 


school children is receiving no little attention. 


SIERRA COUNTY, Bette ALExAnpER—The 
establishment of two branch high schools in 


1 
} 


conjunction with the 


is the 


joint union high school 


matter of greatest educational moment 
in Sierra County. This movement will enable 
E both the eastern 
take ad- 


There is 


1 


pupils of high school age in 


ind western parts of the county to 


vantage of school work. 


secondary 


lso given post-graduate grammar school work 


the schools of the county. 


SISKIYOU COUNTY, Kate E. Horn—tThe 
superintendent reports two new school build- 


ings in the county, together with bonds issued 
districts and a 
high school. The County Free Library is on 


for new buildings in four new 


f the most thoroughly established in the 
State. Many fine Victrola records are furn- 
ished. There are three districts to be reached 
nly by traveling thirty miles on horseback. 
SOLANO COUNTY, Dan H. Wuite—R: 
cently on two occasions we had bond elections, 
vhere the vote was unanimous; one of these 


in a rural district and the second in a 
town. We did not have sufficient money to 
‘onstruct and I advised the 
school board to call a 


direct tax. 


members of the 
special school election 


That 


unanimous 


d vote direct tax 


vent throug! 


vote 


There has 


+ 
VOTE 


a considerable salary increase for the 
teachers in t county The matter of con- 
lidation of schools and wunionizing school dis- 


receiving much attention 


SONOMA COUNTY, 


Superintendent, 


GILBERT, Deputy 


I 


reported in the absence of Su- 
Ballard. The 


County in the 


perintendent advance in Sonoma 


work in agriculture, and espe- 


ially in its effect upon home gardens, is very 


creat The directors of the work are the 


teachers of agriculture in the high school. 
These 


plans and tl 


directors meet each month to consider 


teachers meet with them. There 


are 150@ home gardens in the county and forty 


1°,° 1 


1 ‘ - . | : : 1 
1.ddition: acres in nome gardens in thie 


towns. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, A. G. 


The problem of consolidation is of the utmost 


ELMORE— 
importance. Two union elementary schools have 
been formed at Oakdale; the sixth, seventh and 
eighth schools 


The old 


districts are not abandoned, the primary chil- 


grades from the outlying rural 


are transported to the town schools. 


lren being retained in the original buildings. 
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Additional districts at a distance of twelve to 
fourteen miles are desirous of coming into the 
consolidated districts. Americanization work is 
a feature of the night schools as the foreign 
element, and especially the Portuguese, is nu- 
merous in the county. 
night work, 
tion in all the 
greater portion of the 
ith the Library. 
an attendance officer. 
SUTTER, COUNTY, 


very successful 


It is proposed to give 
Americaniza- 
The 


connected 


school emphasizing 


schools where possible. 


districts are 


It is hoped soon to have 


LizziE VAGADES—We 


have a plan of co-operative 


buying. Besides effecting a saving of from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, we have good 


and the 
had 


vith the large schools with large 


standard 


small 


supplies for our schools, 


with smaller orders have 


1 - 
schools 


1 


ual chance 


Music is being developed under a 


supervisor who travels from school to school. 
rhe County Library is in operation. Three 


ral schools have been consolidated, making a 


rge consolidated 


TEHAMA COUNTY, Mamtre B. 
da 


levelopment of art 


school. 


Lanc—The 


e . 1 
and music education has 


reached a notable stage in Tehama County. 
Clubs has been 
selected by and 


history upon 


Women’s 


Pictures are them, 


in some instances the written 


the back of the pictures. Frames for these 


pictures are made by the high school students 
and then distributed to the schools. Good mu- 
sic is furnished through the placing of phono- 
Many excellent records 


eraphs in the schools. 


are provided. Through the appreciation of art 


and music, the work in geography and history 


Work in 


minimum sal- 


is being very much improved. con- 


solidation of schools and upon 
aries and minimum term for elementary schools 


forward. 


TRINITY COUNTY, Lucy Younc—Miss 


Lucy Young, recently elected as superintendent 


is going 


of one of the most picturesque and historical 
counties in the State, is developing a number 
having to do 
She 
visit the 
County and promises to report further progress 
at the next meeting. 


TULARE COUNTY-In the absence of 
SUPERINTENDENT J. E. BUCKMAN, 


with progress in 


invites all the 


of problems 


mountain districts. super- 


intendents to schools of Trinity 


report was 


made by his brother. A noticeable development 
is that of 


throughout the county. 


improved and sanitary conditions 


The health officer has 


visited every school. In the larger towns work 


Are. 
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‘ 
; 
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is developing under the school nurses, the 
county having two such nurses. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY, G. P. Morcan 
Superintendent Morgan reports the County Li- 
brary, the attendance officer, and the fact 
that for the first time the superintendent is 
not required to teach, but gives his entire time 
to supervision. 

VENTURA COUNTY, Btrancue T. ReEy- 
NoLpDS—The local institute is the outstanding 
feature in which Ventura differs from most 
other counties in the State. The county is di- 
vided into several sections. Not only educa- 
tional, but musical and literary programs are 
offered. There are several union districts and 


County Library is on a firm footing. 


YOLO COUNTY, Harrietr S. Lee—tThe 
spirit of service developed in the teachers 
through participation in the work of nursing 
in the influenza epidemic was a matter of 
great significance in Yolo County. This brought 
the teachers very close to the parents and to 
the life of the neighborhood and will result 
in the securing of a county nurse and in the 
co-operation of the taxpayers in school mat- 
ters. Ninety-four per cent of those who en- 
tered the eighth grade graduated, even under 
the adverse conditions. Yolo was the first 
county in the State to institute the County Free 


Library system. 


YUBA COUNTY, Jennie Matatey—A $300,- 
000 High School and Junior College and a 
nodern two-room rural school are significant 
developments in Yuba County. 


City Superintendents. 
ALHAMBRA, CuHartes Emory Barser—Re- 
irdless of the short term, owing to influenza, 

the work of the school year was completed in 
good form, offering convincing proof that 
there was much refuse matter in the curricu- 
lum that could well be eliminated. The pro- 
gram for the coming year includes a complete 


’ e 
scheme ot 


\mericanization and physical edu- 


BAKERSFIELD, Cuartes F. Teaco—Dental 
rk is carried on by six dentists of the city 
o offered their services. Examinations for 
otions from the first to the eighth grades 
been abolished. The County Board of 


he schools and fur- 


lrade is co-operating with t 
hes excursions from time to time so that 
n may visit the various places of inter- 

and learn more about the county. Voca- 


education for Mexican girls has resulted 
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in practical work, such as the selection of furni- 
ture and fittings for the home, serving of 
meals, etc. Physical education is also receiving 
impetus. 


BERKELEY, Assistant SUPERINTENDENT 
JAMES, representing the Berkeley schools in the 
absence of Superintendent Wilson, reported the 
most significant event since the coming of 
Superintendent Wilson as the voting of a bond 
issue greatly in excess of two million dollars, 
this to be used not only for the extension of 
present sites, but to purchase new sites and 
playgrounds and for schools and _ betterments 
Physical education is also given marked at- 
tention. 


CHICO, CuHas. H. CamMper—Annexation of 
school districts rather than consolidation seems 
to be the order of the day in Chico, three dis- 
tricts having already been annexed. A number 
of municipal swimming pools are a feature. 
Plans are being developed for a large modern 
high school and for the acquiring of extensive 
acreage for agricultural purposes. 


EUREKA, Geo. B. ALtseE—The social service 
worker seeks out the needy boys and girls, 
furnishing them shoes, clothing, etc. There is 
an opportunity class with a special teacher to 
train in subjects demanding attention, including 
Americanization and illiteracy. A scheme of 
school activities is provided so that a student 
nay have his choice of music, games, shop 
work, modern languages, etc. The dentists of 
the city give one-half day each week without 
cost to the schools; the doctors examine the 
school children and a ward in the County Hos- 
pital is at the disposal of the schools. 


FRESNO, Jerome O. Cross—A bond issue 


of two million dollars, providing three-quarters 





of a million dollars for a new high school and 
one and one-fourth million for intermediate 
and elementary schools, is a most significant 
feature of school development in Fresno. The 
bond issue was put through with very little op- 
position. A new course of study has been 
built largely through the combined work of the 
individual teachers. 


LONG BEACH, W. L. StepHens—An edu- 
cational publicity campaign has been carried 
on through the newspapers, addresses by the 
superintendent and the issuance of printed mat- 
ter. This campaign of publicity has resulted 
in an appreciation and extending of public ed- 
ucation by the community which could have 


been developed in no other way. Two facts 
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that the com- 
munity owes to the children equal opportuni- 
ties; second, that education is a continuing pro- 
cess. A _ second 
is that of 
principals into a real supervisory body, one that 


have been made clear—first, 


development in Long Beach 


organizing the elementary school 
shall constantly work to increase the value of 
a course of To this end, a working 
provided for the principals. 
A list of books relating to the subject of read- 


ing is available. 


study. 
library has been 


Says Superintendent Stephens: 
“Our schools are going to be as strong as the 
principals are and no stronger and the super- 
intendent himself should see that his supervis- 
ing principals grow in their ability to teach.” 


LOS ANGELES, Atsert SHrets—Progress 
has been made along several lines. First, an 
attempt providing a unit which would deter- 
mine the extension of sites of schools; second, 
the extension of immigration third, 
the the school so 
that the public school may become the center 
of the social life; fourth, the extension of re- 
search and increased interest of 
this fifth, teachers’ 
whereby the teachers, largely through their own 


teaching; 


extension of neighborhood 


teachers in 


line; increase in salaries 
efforts, have secured an increase of from $250 
to $300 per teacher, or an aggregate of one and 


one-half million dollars; sixth, extension of 
vocational education; and, seventh, the devel- 
opment of vacation schools into an established 


system of twelve years’ schooling, four semes- 
Last year there was a larger 
the vacation schools than 
and as a result of these 
failed to make his grade. 


W. E-. 


has been 


ters annually. 
attendance in ever 
before, schools, no 


normal pupil 


MODESTO, 


school building 


FauGHT—A 
erected on a 


new high 


20-acre 


tract. Emphasis is placed upon agriculture and 
manual training. A cafeteria has been in- 
stalled. A new grammar school has been built. 


The home study plan is in operation. 

OROVILLE, H. P. SnHort—Last 
the establishment of the first kindergarten in 
Oroville and all are heartily pleased. 


year saw 


American- 


ization in the night school for foreigners is 
resulting favorably. The social center work 
which has been in progress for four years, 


while entailing great labor, is a factor in the 
life of the community. 


PALO ALTO, R. J. Wetts—Superintendent 
Wells of Palo Alto discussed the critical sit- 
uation in which the country finds itself today. 
The necessity for relief from the financial con- 
dition in which the people are placed relative 
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He 


attention be 


to school matters was brought out. 
resolution asking that 
given this matter should a special session of 
the Legislature be called. 


sug- 


gests a 


PETALUMA, Bruce H. Painter—A system 
of physical education reaching every pupil in 
the city has been incorporated. School garden 
work, through the introduction of agriculture, 
is spreading, and school work is being linked 
up with leading industries. 


PIEDMONT, Wan. JoHN Cooper—A survey 
of the school system covering both academic 
and physical features relating specifically to the 
breathing and posture of school children has 


been made. The teaching body has been care- 
fully selected. Fully 50 per cent of the teach- 


ers hold Bachelor’s degrees. 


POMONA, G. V. WHaALEY—At Pomona the 


outstanding feature is the work in Americani- 


zation in which all the foreigners, of which 
there are a large number, are reached. Em- 
phasis is placed upon a number of modern 
phases of education looking toward improve- 


ment in the school system. 


RICHMOND, W. T. 
given to the fundamentals. The truant officer 
or the constable is never mentioned to the 
children nor is the punishment resulting from 
truancy emphasized. Endeavor is 
have the cause of truancy 
home. 


RIVERSIDE, A. N. 


zation work for foreigners is emphasized. 


Hetms—Attention is 


made _ to 


corrected in the 


W HEELOCK—Americani- 
The 


teachers’ institute was developed last year along 


new lines. Two courses of evening lectures, 
ten lectures each, was instituted under the 
direction of the Junior College. The short- 


ened term, owing to the influenza, revealed the 
fact that as much work was accomplished in 
140 days as in 180. 


SALINAS, ArtHuR Watter—The newly 
elected superintendent of Salinas, Arthur Wal- 
ter, promises a report of 


the next meeting. 


accomplishments at 
will at move 
aggressively in the matter of a new building 
program. 


SAN BERNARDINO, B. F. Cranpatt—A 
quarter of a million dollar bond issue has been 
voted for school purposes. The work of the 
and the clinic is of the 
highest importance. The foreign problem, es- 
pecially as it pertains to the Mexican popula- 
tion, is receiving attention. 


Salinas once 


school nurse school 
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SAN DIEGO, Henry C. JoHnson—Superin- 
tendent Henry C. Johnson, recently elected in 
San Diego, offered a word of appreciation and 
congratulation on the educational progress in 
California, particularly with reference to ad- 
vanced legislation. As a newcomer, he spoke 
of the aggressive attitude of the State in hand- 
ling new problems. 


SAN JOSE, Atex SHeErrIFFs—The San Jose 
open air school is a notable type. Two-thirds 
of the school rooms in San Jose are open air 
and nothing but this type has been built in 
the last eight or nine years. Great attention 
is given to school playgrounds, $10,000 worth 
being added each year, $60,000 in the last 
six years. The schools are being developed 
along the most modern educational lines. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, ArtHur H. Masitey— 
The kindergarten is handled in two sessions 
daily. Teachers in the elementary schools have 
a system of visitation so that a teacher of a 
given grade has an opportunity of observing 
work in the same grade under another teacher. 
Notes are kept on the observations, indicating 


desirable points or things to be avoided. 


SAN RAFAEL, Rocer S. PHELps—Emphasis 
is placed upon music, shop work, domestic sci- 
ence, physical training, etc. A program of new 
school buildings is soon to be instituted and a 
new | 
i A 


SANTA ANA, JoHN A. Cranston—The 
problem of the proper education of the Mexi- 
can child is being solved. 


1igh school provided for. 


These boys and 
girls are segregated from the Americans. Two 
three-room buildings especially for Mexicans 
have been built in the Mexican quarter, and 
these serve as community centers as well. Em- 
hhasis is given the industrial lines, including 
lacksmithing, gardening, the making and re- 
pairing of shoes, hair cutting, etc. The shower 
bath is a feature. A home nurse is in at- 
tendance. Endeavor is made to class the pu- 
pils in the various grades in Santa Ana accord- 


t 
} 
} 
i 
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ing to ability, it being unwise to hold fast 
and superior pupils in the same class with the 
slow plodders. An opportunity room is a fea- 
ture of the school system. 


SANTA BARBARA, Paut E. STeEwart—Anr 
open-air school meets the needs of the physi- 
cally unfit. There is a summer camp for those 
in the open-air school. A salary schedule has 
been established. A unique feature is the Su- 
perintendent’s Council of Teachers. The teach- 
ers are divided into seven groups—kindergar- 
teners, first, second and third grade; fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade; intermediate school, high 
school, elementary school principals and spe- 
cial teachers. There is a council of nine mem- 
bers. This organization is proving very bene- 
ficial to teachers and to the superintendent. 


SANTA CRUZ, J. W. Linscotr—Emphasis 
is placed upon the three R’s, upon vocational and 
industrial education and home helping. Of par- 
ticular significance, however, has been the war 
in developing sympathy and helpfulness on the 
part of the pupils. Here pictures and stories 
have been of great value. In several instances 
classes have adopted and are supporting a 
Belgian or an American child. One of the 
crying needs of the hour is thrift and this is 
given prominence in the schools of Santa 
Cruz. 


STOCKTON, Anse, S. Witttams—The re- 
cent bond issues in Stockton have met with 
The board should go to the people 
in this matter and when the latter are taken 
into the confidence of the authorities they will 
not give a disappointing vote. The people 
should be told the entire truth. 


success. 


VENTURA, ArtHur L. Vincent—The ten- 
dency in Ventura is for long terms of service 
The board is composed of 
superior people. The endeavor is to secure 
to the elementary schools in less wealthy dis- 
tricts more financial support. 


for the teachers. 
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[The address 
Public Instruction, was one of the features of 
motion of Su nt Camper of Chico, 
full in the Sierra Educational News.—Epivror.] 
Compulsory Education, Child Labor and Reg- 

istration of Minors. 
The discussion 





erinten 





was opened by Superintend- 
ent Blanche T. Reynolds of Ventura County. 
She pointed out that child 8 to 


under the new compul- 


every from 


16 years of age came 
sory education law, the age having been in- 


creased from 15 to 16. This applies to boys 


and girls even though they have not com- 


pleted the grammar school. Five possible 


exceptions to the law were named, as fol- 
lows: First, children who are mentally or 
physically disabled; second, those children 
living long distances from school houses; 


third, those attending private schools and 


who are regular subjects in the Eng- 


lish language by ( 


taught 


redited teachers; fourth, 


children taught by properly 


qualified teach- 
ers where the hours of instruction are suffi- 
cient; fifth, 


cates to 


pupils 


} 


having permits or certifi- 
work. The working permit can 


be 
issued only by the City 


tendent of Schools. All 


or County Superin- 
minors must be reg- 
1919. A registrar 

) } 


appointed by every Board 


istered before October 15, 
of minors mus 
of Trustees or Board of Education, or, failing 


this, the Superintendent of Schools must ap- 
point. 

The continued by 
tendent Chaney of Glenn 
H. Cohn of the §S 


cleared up many points 


discussion was Superin- 


County and Sam 


orice. 





used in tl registration of minors [These 
forms » d t] t ; 
tendent wc! Ss 
t10!1 ( rinte 
yrite (4 t » erint lents or su ylanks 
S 1 e s} ld De ex C1iS€ | 
+} ] ecear t r be ri d 
Mr. (¢ is explicit in S 
dit ons cat and yste - 
Biss — , rea is a 
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Physical Education 
Superintet nt Stephens f Lor Be 
: S . 5 S 
! é dep ents 
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secu ‘ the could b n¢ 
It S cht o thet a physical 
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Wood, 
Superintendents’ 
unanimous 


Superintendent of 
Convention. Through 
was a request for its publication in 


room teacher. There must be progress made 
through the grades just as progress is made 
The 


trained, 


in intellectual and spiritual lines. insti- 


tutions in which teachers are must 


give attention to physical education. The 
factor. 

In answering questions proposed by 
Clark W. 
State Supervisor of 
that there 


crimination as 


playground is an important 
many 


Heth- 


Physical Edu- 


members of the convention, 


erington, 
cation, careful dis- 


said must be 


between physicians who will 
will not 


school authorities. 


and those who co-operate 


In many instances, 


cians write excuses for the release of girls 


from physical education work when as a 


matter of fact there is no ground for such 


excuses. In any case, the physician can 


les 
only 


recommend. A personal conference between 


and teacher is desirable. Fre- 


quently women 


physician 


directors of physical educa- 


tion break down. These are overworked and 


the 


many begin a scientific study of subject 
life. 

Records, Reports and Registers. 
This subject was 


too late in 


Superintend- 
White 
Diego 


1andled by 
ents Anderson of San Joaquin County, 
of Solano West of San 
County. 


Superintendent 


County and 


Anderson thoroughly be- 


lieves in standardized and uniform reports. 


He advocates modern methods of 


account and the loose-leaf form for high 
registers. 1 
State 


ails required for the annual 


school Superintendent White a 


vised the Office to cut 


down the de- 


report and ad- 


. e + laity ¢7 Lh . = f = 
vocated a special column in the report for 
items of insurance and rents. A _ standard- 

ed and uniform system « yookkeeping ac- 
cK ts is ne ssary e ota Ss lid issue 
1 ] errant } a . 
e scnool warrants, t S provi g 
I rather than an it dual ! n ¢ 
: ‘ 
ty He yproved of the se-le 
1 se 
st this to 1 1 tor anent . 
The Burt s Ad D ( 
] n¢ r e¢ T a t 
- mended Superintendent We “a 
1 tullv the Svs ) oO } 
ccounting roug t Se ss ling 
aa rie 
1 duplicating n I Its cost, $750, is 
1 4 1 
small as compared with its value Superin- 
tendent Schultzberg, on investigation, has 

traduc } +} \f . 
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School Finances. 

In the discussion of school finances, Mark 
Keppel said that under present conditions, 
owing to the isolation of districts and small 
assessed valuation in some localities, it may 
be necessary to have the State levy a direct 
tax upon all the property of the State so as 
to equalize matters. “We had an investiga- 
tion made in Los Angeles by the Bureau of 
Efficiency and they reported to the Board 
of Supervisors that under present conditions 
no man or woman, single or married, could 
live under present conditions on a salary of 
less than $900 a year.” Mr. Keppel thinks 
that perhaps $1000 would more nearly meet 
the need than $900. For one-teacher schools, 
$1500 or more should be provided with 80 
per cent devoted to the teacher salary fund. 
The three crying needs at the present are, 
first, more money for school purposes; sec- 
ond, adequate provision for the rural schools; 
third, a standard divisor for determining 
average daily attendance. 

Provision should be made for transporta- 
tion of pupils to the grammar school as well 
as for high school pupils. A plan should 
be devised for the payment of teachers twelve 
months in the year. At least thirty days 
should be devoted to vacation and a certain 
length of time set apart for the teacher to 
attend education courses at the universities 


ls, this in lieu of the old-time 


or other schoo 


institute 


There are many children within 


the confines of the State who are so far from 


schools that they have never been inside of 


a school building. We also need money to 
rroperly feed children and to take care of 
( health. \ campaign to educate the 
ple to the necessity of more money for 
chools was advocated. A definite policy 


eeded, and then with the State Superin- 


nt of Schools as leader and with united 


rts on the part of the educational forces, 


ired goal may be reached. 


discussion was continued by Superin 


4 t 1 ‘ 1 11 ‘ : ‘ 

S rick, Greenhalgh, Cunningham and 
Superintendent Frick pointed out 

I ncreas of teachers Salaries 1! 

‘ 
County the past year was due large- 
P ‘ ; ‘ 
€ work oO the o n 1t10Nn r te ich 


and through t 


ird ot Supervisors of a petition signed 
o¢ +} .o ] 
0 voters asking that neir taxes e 
‘ 
this purpose 
‘ 1 1 1 1 1 
endent Greenhalgh said that the 


school funds is a serious condition in 


the mountain counties. The solution may 
lie in consolidation of schools. 
is being made to secure more money for the 


Every effort 


districts. 

The district funds are not sufficient to 
furnish money to purchase trucks for trans- 
portation purposes, according to Superintend- 
ent Cunningham. It has been ruled that 
bonds can not be voted under the present 
law for the purpose of purchasing trucks. 
Some method should be devised to clear this 
matter. 


The system of American schools rather 
than State schools is advocated by Super- 
intendent Davidson. In order that sufficient 
monies may be had, it may be necessary to 
valorem tax or a more far- 
The people should not 
be limited by the State in the amount of 


levy an ad 
reaching income tax. 


money they would willingly use for school 
purposes. A budget system is a necessary 


feature. 

Americanization and Part Time Courses. 

Dr. E. R. Snyder made a most effective 
and convincing address on Americanization. 
He pointed out that under the new law with 
the registration of all youth, a great step 
in advance has been taken. Citizenship in 
the past has been improperly taught. We 
have emphasized the machinery of govern- 
ment, the work of the officers, but very lit- 
tle attention has been given to the “duties 
of the citizens under the law, and that is 
citizenship.” Boys must understand that they 
can not break the social customs of the com- 
munity in which they live. 

Superintendent Shiels emphasized strongly 
the fact that youth between 16 and 18 years 
should study elementary economics, thus to 
help in solving many other serious problems, 
ncluding those of capital and labor. 


Further participation in this subject was 


indulged in by Superintendent Sherriffs of 
San Jose, where the foreign population is 


-ce and represents many nationalities, anc 
vy Superintendent Shibley of Imperial Coun- 


tv. who has also a very serious problem 


Better Preparation of Teachers. 


Superintendent Agnes Howe spol r the 
physical unfitness of many normal hool 
aduates to be teachers and suggested that 
method be employed to keep sucl le 
from entering the normal school Many of 
those granted certificates are unfitted tem- 
peramentally for teaching. The four irs O 
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training under the old system had some ad- 


vantages over the present plan. In the 
training schools, the conditions are made as 
nearly ideal as possible and here the stu- 


dent does not encounter the difficulties con- 
fronting him when he enters actual work in 
the field. Not sufficient attention is 


the study of the subject matter in the 


given 


nor- 


mal school, too great time proportionally be 
ing devoted to methods, and to psychology, 
pedagogy, etc. In the high school, the stu- 
dent does not have the grounding in the 


statutory subjects that is needed in prepara- 
tion for teaching. 
C 


Miss Sanderson said there should be a 
weeding out in the normal school so that 
only those prepared to teach could be grad- 


uated. Four matters should be given atten- 


tion: First, teachers should have developed 


in them the cultural side; second, they should 


give more attention to the study of child 
nature; third, the professional spirit should 
be developed; and, fourth, there should be 


a community spirit on the part of the teach- 
ing force. 


Superintendents Chenoweth, Roy Good and 
Harriett Lee discussed the general problem. 
Mr. that 


training in the spe- 


fact 
must be 


out the 
school 
cific in order to prepare the students for their 
distinctive task. that there 
must be a proper attitude on the part of the 
community 


Chenoweth brought 


normal 
Miss Lee showed 


toward the 
duty of the 


those who do not 


teacher. It is the 


7 
normal schools to encourage 


give evidence of adapta- 


bility to the teaching profession, to enter 
some other field. 
Consolidation of Schools. 


“Consolidation is but one phase of the ru- 
ral life question,” said Superintendent Schultz- 
“Consolidation 
It brings in such needed 


and 


berg of Monterey. enriches 
the school 
subjects as agriculture, domestic 
manual training. 
good roads. It adds to the community life 


in rural districts.” Mr. Schultzberg gave some 


course. 
science 


It emphasizes the need of 


interesting facts from a questionaire recently 
superintendents throughout the State. 
Twenty-four counties 
forty-four 


sent to 


report union school 


districts with districts already 
An average of three districts is re- 
Forty-one auto 
Nine 


from 


formed. 
ported in each union district. 


busses are in use in transporting pupils. 


teachers drive autos. The busses make 


six to thirty-two miles per day. 
The question of school consolidation was 
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also discussed by Miss Burns of Placer, Su- 
perintendent Landis of Riverside and Super- 
intendent Mitchell of Orange. ‘“Unionizing 
school will never be a success so 
long as it rests entirely with the districts,” 
said Miss Burns. “A law should be passed 
making the unionizing of school districts 
under certain conditions.” 


districts 


compulsory 
Agricultural Extension Work in Normal 
Schools. 

The discussion was led by Superintendent 
B. F. Crandall of San Bernardino. 
a splendid presentation of the way the work 
had been carried forward in his county. The 
home projects of from 
time to time. 


He made 


pupils is inspected 
Fairs and exhibits are encour- 


aged. The subject was also discussed by 
Miss Gilbert, representing Superintendent 
Ballard of Sonoma and by Commissioner 
McNaught. 
Building Curricula. 
In a special conference of City Superin- 


tendents there was taken up the subject of 
Curricula. The discussion was by 
Superintendents Rebok, Cooper, Whaley, As- 
sistant Superintendent James of Berkeley, 
Superintendent Rhodes and others. Super- 
Rebok favored the one-story ele- 
mentary school building as saving confusion 


Building 


intendent 


of going up and down stairs, and as it could 
economically. This judg- 
ment was not concurred in by Superintend- 
ent Cooper. 


be heated more 


In speaking of the course of study, Super- 
Whaley said that the course of 
addition to suggesting a method, 
equalize the time schedule in de- 


intendent 
study, in 
tended to 
termining a child’s ability to hold attention 
and to be occupied. 

Extra School Activities. 

Under this head, in a discussion of the 
Junior Red Cross, Mr. Sam Cohn read a 
communication from Superintendent DeFour 
of Alameda, in which the was 
made that there was no longer necessity for 
the Junior Red Cross in the schools. Mrs. 
H. A. Kluegel ably presented the claims of 
the Junior Red Cross, and a vote of the 
superintendents which followed showed that 
there was a division as to the necessity for 


statement 


the Junior Red Cross in the schools at this 


time. There is a feeling on the part of many 
superintendents that the activities so ably 
projected through the medium of the Red 


Cross during war times should now be han- 
dled directly through the school curriculum. 
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The Superintendent and His Visits. 


This subject was presented by Superin- 
tendent Roy W. Cloud, DeWitt Montgomery 
and W. J. Cagney. Mr. Cloud advised visit- 
ing the school rather than the trustees. The 
latter can be reached by letter with any 
suggestions. The school can be put at ease 
by the superintendent being absorbed in a 
book or paper at the back of the room. No 
criticism should be offered while the school 
is in session. 

Superintendent Montgomery voiced his own 
opinion and that of Superintendent Buck- 
man, who was absent. It is the duty of 
the superintendent to learn the conditions 
and understand the problems, and then to 
offer advice and counsel from experience. 
This method secures better results than by 
exhibiting authority. The superintendent, if 
possible, should reach the school during the 
period of intermission. 

Superintendent Cagney believes that the 
school should prepare for the superintend- 
ent’s visits. There is a close bond of sym- 
pathy between the pupils and the superin- 
tendent and they are anxious to have him 
come. The children write the superintendent 
and he is in touch with the schools, week by 
week. An attitude and spirit of companion- 
ship is always present. 

Among others who took part in the open 
discussion of this subject was Superintend- 
ent Rhodes, who said that no discouragement 
should be offered the teacher. The superin- 
tendent should make preparation before he 
visits a school, giving a half hour’s serious 
study each day to the work. This self- 
examination will prove very beneficial. 

Standard Tests. 

The use -of standard tests will be satisfac- 
tory when the matter of examinations and 
promotions of school children are taken into 
the hands of the superintendents, says Super- 
intendent Brousecombe. In grading papers, 
it has been found that the marks given by 
teachers will vary as much as 40 per cent 


on a given paper. Judged on the basis of 


the standard tests, this wide variation is 
eliminated. One teacher gives full time and 
two part time to work in the tests in Santa 
Rosa. The tests furnish a method for the 
study of variation between members of the 
class, show the emphasis that should be laid 
upon the different subjects and give oppor- 
nity for the comparison of one school sys- 
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tem with another. They are of great assist- 
ance in work with the backward child. 

The discussion was continued by Superin- 
tendent Teach of Bakersfield, who made 
some recommendations as to literature on 
the subject, and hoped that California might 
soon be abreast of Wisconsin, the only State 
in which the standard tests are universally 
used. He advocates standard tests, looking 
toward increased efficiency in teaching and 
supervision, 

The Status of the Teacher. 

The selection of teachers in the county 
should be handled in the main by the County 
Superintendent of Schools, according to Su- 
perintendent Hanlon of Contra Costa County. 
Teachers should also understand that a con- 
tract works both ways, and that they should 
not ask to be relieved in every instance after 
accepting a position because a better offer 
is made them. There should be in each 
county and city local organizations of teach- 
ers, these to affiliate with the State body, 
and this again with the National body. 

Superintendent Grace C. Stanley laid em- 
phasis upon the fact that the teacher should 
hold to her contract, as in some cases it is 
impossible in the outlying districts to secure 
a teacher at the late hour when some of 
those engaged ask to be relieved. In numer- 
ous instances the more attractive opportuni- 
ties in the city beckon the teacher away. The 
opinion was expressed that it is unjust for 
the city to secure these teachers, and that 
a city is not justified, simply because more 
money is available and only experienced 
teachers can qualify, in taking a teacher al- 
ready under contract to teach elsewhere, un- 
less all parties to the agreement are satis- 
fied. 

The discussion was carried on by Super- 
intendent Bugbee of Humboldt County and 
others. Some superintendents voiced the 
opinion that any teacher should be permitted 
to better herself wherever opportunity of- 
fered. However, the children in the school 
must be given equal consideration with the 
teacher, and as it is an easier matter for the 
city to secure at the last moment additions 
to the corps than it is to fill a vacancy 
in an outlying district, the argument seemed 
to rest with the latter. 

The Intermediate School. 

That the intermediate school is a factor in 
breaking down the feeling on the part of 
the high school teacher that she is some- 
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what superior to the elementary teacher, is 
the view held by Superintendent Cross. The 
City Superintendent must have a knowledge 
of the principles governing the high school, 
the intermediate, the elementary 

kindergarten, must work for 
things. 


and the 
unified 
out-running prac- 


and 

Today, 
The recitation is for the 
most part so in name only. 


theory is 
tice. socialized 
There are few 
intermediate schools save in name. The 
trite, and simply to segregate 
the seventh and eighth grades and teach the 
subjects in the 


teaching is 


same as in the 


to form an 


same way 
old combination, is not interme- 
The essentials in the inter- 
mediate schoo] are an administrator who has 
vision, teachers who are able to teach and a 
differentiated course of study 


diate school 


The interme- 
diate school is the keynote for the solution 
of problems arising out of the new compul- 
sory attendance law. Promotion by subjects 
should be made regardless of the number of 
pages covered in the text-book. 
be a 


DC a 


“There must 
schem that will be homogeneous, uni- 
fied and efficient.” 
Bird of San 
argument for 


in the intermediate school. He 


Superintendent 


1 Luis 
J 
i 


; Obispo 
made a Latin 
said that 
60 per cent of our language was founded upon 
Latin, and that this language 
was necessary to proper study of French and 
Spanish. In San Obispo 
high planning for 


school work, and in the 


strong placing 


knowledge of 
Luis County the 
schools are intermediate 
future all high 
schools will start with the intermediate school 
courses. 

discussion were 
Rafael, Paul 


E. Stewart of Santa Barbara, Miss Richmond 


this 


Phelps of San 


Others taking part in 


Superintendent 


of Kings County. The latter believes thor- 


oughly in taking the seventh and eighth 


grades from the rural schools and placing 


i 
students in intermediate 
high school 
also for the 
the district. 


these advanced 


AL: 


schools in union districts. 


is an advantage younger 


who are left in 
Drawing and Applied Art. 

A. B. Clark of Stanford made 

a strong plea for industrial art in the schools, 


1 
study of applied and 


Professor 
and showed how the 
industrial art is necessary, not only in our 
plan but in that the 
maintained and developed. 
Board of 
, interested in 
Dr. Shiels participated in 


economic order aes- 
thetic life may be 


Mrs. Agnes 
Education, 


Ray of the State 


very much 


who is 
| 


this problem, anc 
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the discussion. Superintendent Shiels, in a 
masterful manner, explained a number of 
charts prepared by the Department of Edu- 
cation at Washington and which were dis- 
upon the walls. His talk bristled 
with epigrams and was philosophical in the 
highest degree. 


played 


o 


PERSONAL RESOLUTIONS 

‘he Convention sent a 
pathy to Dr. George W. 
Board of 


message of sym- 
the State 


immeasurable 


Stone of 
Education on the 
loss that came to him 
Mrs. 


m1 
ine 


through the death of 


Stone. 


face the Convention 
Dailey, 
Normal 
The loss to his family, to his associates and 
to the State 


lutions 


most missed at 
that of Dr. 


president of the 


was Morris Elmer late 


San Jose School. 


was voiced in a series of reso- 
introduced by the Committee on 
unani- 
mously adopted and ordered transmitted to 


Personal Resolutions, which were 


his family. 


* * * 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS 
The Convention by resolution 


State 


expressed 


its appreciation to Superintendent 


Wood for his wise selection of meeting 


place and for the splendid program he had 


developed. 


The project plan of agricultural extension 


in the rural schools was endorsed. 


‘he passage of the Smith-Towner Bill 


before Congress was strongly urged. 


A strong resolution was passed endorsing 


the plans of the State Board of Education 


to emphasize Art Education as applied to 


industry in the schools throughout Califor- 
nia. 
urged 


State 
instruction a 


j 


that would 


Education to 


A resolution legislation 


enable the Board of 


make visual feature in the 
California. 


A resolution was 


schools of 


passed expressing the 


appreciation of the Convention to the man- 


Curry for 
week. 


agement of Camp their many 


courtesies during the 


In case the Governor calls a special ses- 


sion of the Legislature, the Convention, by 
resolution, 


Wood to 


needs of the 


requested State Superintendent 


; go: 
urge him to include the 


pressing 
schools in the call. 


A resolution was adopted authorizing the 


appointment by State Superintendent Wood 
f committee of 


of a a bill to 


be introduced into the next Legislature, pro- 


five to prepare 
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viding for the insurance of school property 
by the State. 

The Convention by resolution called the 
attention both of teachers and Boards of 
Education to the need of considering invio- 
lable all contracts with teachers. The reso- 
lution reaffirmed the action taken by the 
California Council of Education at its last 
meeting. 

A resolution pointed out that there are 
about 20,000 Indians in California, of whom 
at least 4,000 are without homes, and that 
of 4,000 Indian children in the State, some 
2,500 are without adequate or any _ school 
facilities and that a considerable number of 
the Indian population is without necessary 
food, shelter or medical attendance. ‘The 
resolution provided that the authorities in 
Washington be memorialized to secure leg- 
islation providing lands for homeless Indians 
and proper school facilities for all Indian 
children in California. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION RECOM- 
MENDED 

The following is a summary of the rec- 
ommendations of the committee, as presented 
by Chairman Mark Keppel: 

Your Committee on School Legislation sub- 
mits its report as stated hereinafter: 

First That $1500 be appropriated for 
each statutory teacher allowed by elementary 
school districts and that this money be pro- 
vided equally by the State and county. 

Second. The establishment of a minimum 
yearly salary of $1200 for every regularly 
mployed full time teacher 
Third. That provision be made for the 
transportation of any pupil whenever in the 
judgment of the School Board such trans- 

rtation is necessary, and that special aid 

m a county tax be provided for the trans- 

rtation of all children who live more than 

e miles from the public school which 
they attend. 

Fourth. That a uniform divisor be fixed 

determining average daily attendance 
henever our recommendation that $1,500 
statutory teacher be apportioned be- 
es law. We express our preference for 
as such divisor. 
Provision should be made for feed- 
all school children at the lunch hour. 


Provision should be made for car- 
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ing for the health and physical welfare of 
every child attending the public schools 

Seventh. The strongest possible encour- 
agement should be offered by law for en- 
larging the unit of school administration and 
school support. 

Eighth. There should be devised such a 
system of taxation as will compel every dol 
lar of wealth to do its fair share in support- 
ing public education. 

Ninth. There should be an investigation 
to determine the best base for estimating the 
number of statutory teachers to be allowed 
to elementary school districts. 

Tenth. The State should provide accident 
insurance for all pupils and employees of 
the public schools. 

Eleventh. The State should provide in- 
surance at net cost for all public property. 

Twelfth. Provision should be made for 
the co-operative purchasing of school sup- 
plies. 

Thirteenth. Each school district should 
prepare and submit a budget of its needs 
for the guidance of Boards of Supervisors in 
fixing tax rates for the support of the 
schools. 

Fourteenth. The County Free Library 
should be made a part of the County School 
Department. 

Fifteenth. That the executive committee 
be empowered to make all necessary investi- 
gations and surveys; to consult with other 
committees and organizations seeking to 
promote education; to expend such part of 
the funds received from annual dues as it 
may find necessary to promote the cause 
of educatien; and to submit a full report of 
its actions to the next annual convention. 

The recommendations of the committee 
were referred to the incoming Legislative 
Committee to investigate and report at the 
1920 convention. 


* ok * 

It is interesting to note that the last Superin- 
tendent’s Convention held at Yosemite wa ten 
years ago, in 1909 At that time a special 
edition of the News was published featuring 
the meeting and giving some splendid half-tone 
illustrations of scenes in the Valley It is of 


further interest that the leading articles on 
Yosemite impressions was by Will C Wood 


then superintendent of the Schools of Alameda 


At that time Mr. Leroy Armstrong was editor 


of the magazine. 
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SEARLES GIFT AND SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


the 
of the 
Education 
given by 


“ommittees 
on the pa 
School of 


talk 


rt 
te 


excerpt minute 


“In his splendid 


Superintendent 


address last Monday, 
Wood emphasized the need 
for a better and more comprehensive plan 
for teacher training in California. He pointed 
out that adequate advanced courses were not 
being given by the Universities for teacher 
training the training of supervisory 

He pointed out that teachers wish- 
prepare 


or for 
officers. 
ing to themselves along these lines 
have been obliged to go to Eastern colleges. 
He the of 


cially a 


voiced need research work, espe- 


line of organizing courses of 


1 
long the 


is with 


perhaps 
of 


to 


these 


us 

find medy for 

Previous 1913 

had its Department of 
} 


many other d 


a re 


some 


to the University of 


Education 
In that 


a 1 
School ot 


California 


1 
had 


epartments. 


The term ‘School of Educa- 


of course, cnow, designates the 


you 
professional courses intended: 
= For 


teachers 


students preparing to become 


yndz schools and colleges. 


in sect 


“2. For graduates of normal schools, who 


are making further preparation for teaching 


in elementary schools. 
in 


“3. For students preparing to engage 


school administration normal 
University Departments of Ed- 


field 


or to teach in 


schools or in 


ucation or to on research in the 


education. 


carry 
of 


“T am sure no one would belittle the splen- 
did work that has been done by Dr. Lange 


and his associates with a limited 


building,, 


teaching 


force, without a without proper 
But the 
remains that with the greatly increased 
trained the School of 
the University of California 


developed to meet 


equipment, without laboratories. 
tact 
demand for teachers, 
Education of 
the needs 
Last year the School of Edu- 
of $40,000, the 
of Agriculture an appropriation of 

No one begrudges the half million 
to the School of but I 
that the School of Edugation is wor- 


thy of more support. 


not been 
State. 
had 


has 
of the 
cation an appropriation 
School 

$500,000. 
dollars Agriculture, 


submit 


Yosemite meeting requested James A. B 


sch ool 


at 


Mr. 


> 


formulate by 


to 
ider State program 
OW ing 


The foll 
EpIror. | 


rr 
for a bro: 
California. 

the resolution. 


forces of California 
the University of 
Barr in presenting 


are 


“Every professional school at the Univer- 
sity California, education alone excepted, 
special building or group build- 

3erkeley, in San Francisco or at 
Medicine, law, dentistry, agriculture, 
architecture, engineering, all have 
buildings, equipment, laboratories. 
education? 

“The Atlantic Seaboard has _ its 
College at Columbia University. The Mid- 
dle West has its School of Education at 
the University of Chicago. The Pacific Coast 
might well have a School of Education of 
equal rank at the University of California. 

“One of 


F. Searle 5. 


of 


has its of 


ings in 
Davis. 

special 
Why not 


Teachers 


our wealthy citizens, Mr. Edward 
left a_ gift 


r > ( 
recently of $2,000,000 


t 
to 


of 


benefit 


the 


o! 


Regents 
the 


the 
for 


by 
of California 


be administered 
University 
education. 

“Already all sorts of uses have been sug- 
for this bequest. I can of 
no better use than to set aside the fund for 
the benefit of the School of Education 
the University of California so that California 
and the Coast may have that will 
rank with the best anywhere. Following the 
mandate the Committee 


gested conceive 


of 
school 


a 


of on Committees, 


I will try to voice the need and suggest the 
this J 

fully submit to you. 
with favor, I suggest that it be transmitted 


remedy in resolution, which respect- 


If the resolution meets 
the Board of Regents of 


to the University 


of California by State Superintendent Wood.” 
The Resolution. 

WHEREAS, the need for liberally and pro- 

fessionally trained for 


veda rly 


teachers California 


schools is great, and becomes more ur- 


gent, not only for the elementary schools, but 
A 


or the secondary schools, and for administra- 


work, and 

WHEREAS, our honored State Board of Ed- 
has delegated to our Universities the 
this of secondary 
teachers, and has recommended that they ex- 


tend the work 


fanro 
T1wve 


ucation 
responsibility for training 
preparing teachers for the 
elementary schools, and 

WHEREAS, under the organization of the 


School of Education of the University of Cali- 


in 
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THE 


rnia, approximately one-third of all upper 
division and graduate students are reached at 
some time by these courses, and 

WHEREAS, other professional schools of the 
University of California, reaching fewer stu- 
dents, have their own separate buildings and 
equipment suited to their needs and to the dig- 
nity of their service, and 

WHEREAS, recent economic and social de- 
velopments have added greatly to the demands 
of the University for teachers trained in new 
fields and to higher standards, and 

WHEREAS, this training of elementary and 
secondary teachers and for administrative work 
is far less adequately provided for in Califor- 
nia, in buildings and libraries and educational 
laboratories, and with observational and prac- 
tice and experimental schools than in most 
other states, often of less enrollment, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we, the City and 
County School Superintendents of California, 
in convention assembled, respectfully petition 
the Honorable Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California to take appropriate steps 
to remedy these deficiencies: 

1. To provide and equip a building adequate 
to house the School of Education, in its vari- 
ous functions, as a teaching agency in research, 
training and demonstration. 

2. To include provision for needed educa- 
tional laboratories and experimental, 

nd research studies, and faculty and student 

ference rooms. 

3. To provide stocks and reading and refer- 
ence rooms for a distinctly professional library 


museum 


of books and periodicals for both students and 
teaching staff. 

4. To plan to build and furnish, as soon as 
may be possible, a University Training School 
for practice and demonstration, owned by the 
University, and accessible to students carrying 
other academic programs. 

5. To make this, as it should be, the School 

I Pacific Coast (as Teach- 
ers’ College is for the Atlantic Seaboard and 
the University of Chicago School of Education 
for the Middle West); a model for the State, 


} 
elementary and 


ducation for the 


secondary school systems— 


model in building, 
aaal 


material, equipment, support 
expanded curriculum. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That to 
provide funds for this purpose we petition your 
Honorable Board as administrators of the 
splendid bequest of Mr. Edward F. Searles to 
set aside such bequest for building, equipment 
ind support for the School of Education of 
the University of California. 
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MENTAL TESTS 


Those who have followed the work done in 
mental tests by Professor Terman and his 
students on the Stanford-Binet intelligence 
scale and the other mental tests used in the 
United States Army will be interested to 
know that the Rockefeller Foundation re- 
cently made a grant of $25,000 to defray the 


1 


expenses of working out an intelligence scale 
suitable for grading school children according 
to mental ability. 


The plan was proposed to the General Edu- 
cation Board by Professor Terman and Pro- 
fessor Robert M. Yerkes jointly, and at their 
suggestion the grant was made to the Na- 
tional Research Council with the understand- 
ing that it would be used for the purpose 
Terman and 
Yerkes have associated with themselves Pro- 
fessor E. L. Thorndike of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Professor G. M. Whipple of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and Professor M. E. 


indicated above. Professors 


Haggerty of the University of Minnesota. 


The work, which has already been begun, 
will probably require a year for its comple- 
tion. It will not prevent the return of Pro- 
fessor Terman to Stanford University next 
year, as the research will be divided into a 


number of parts 


which will be separately 
assigned to the various members of the com- 
mittee for special 
Terman is now engaged in assembling ma- 
terial to be used in constructing the tests, 
with office at the quarters of the National 


Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


investigation. Professor 


The work promises to be one of the most 
important pieces of psychological 
ever undertaken, as it is certain that the re- 


research 


sulting intelligence scale will come into gen- 
eral use as a standard method of rating the 
mental ability of school children. It is rea- 
sonably certain that 
method for this purpose is available, it will 


when a _ satisfactory 
be applied to millions of school pupils every 
It will doubtless also prove of great 
value in the selection and classification of 
employees in industrial establishments. The 


year. 


method which is being prepared will be one 
that will make it possible to test an entire 
class or group at once. 


For the last year Professor Terman has 
been Director of Methods for the Division 
of Psychology, Office of the Surgeon General, 
Washington, D. C., serving with the rank of 
Major. 
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TEACHING PRINTING IN THE SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 
RICHARD G. BOONE 
Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


LMOST the 


school 


newest thing among the 
instruments of education and 
training is printing. Its introduc- 
belongs to the century and 
mainly to this second decade. Where once in- 
troduced it has had a distinct success. 


tion present 


In an 
effort to fix its status in California as an edu- 
cational means there was recently sent out to 
28 schools or institutions, a questionnaire, 
asking for information, in substance, as fol- 
lows: (1) purpose of the instruction—pre- 
vocational, vocational, or for general educa- 
tion; (2) length of course; (3) class enroll- 
ment; (4) the equipment and cost; (5) the pro- 
duct of the plant; (6) as trade train- 
part-time and evening classes; and 
(8) its educational values. 


value 


ing; (7) 


Twenty-five schools responded,—twelve high 
three 


two 


schools, intermediate or lower high 


normal schools, 
schools, 


schools, three manual 
four corrective in- 
school for the deaf. Of 
twenty report having instruc- 


tion in a print shop. 


arts or technical 


stitutions, and a 
the 25 schools, 
Two high schools and 
one polytechnic school have no such provi- 
Strangely, the State prisons offer no 
training of the kind; and Preston but 


ited opportunities, as yet. 


sions. 


lim- 
Six of the eight 
normal schools have no equipment. 

The introduction anywhere of printing as 
a teaching tool is very recent, and less than 
half a dozen schools in California have fixed 
There other 
schools in the State to which the question- 


of study. may be 


ve gone. If so the information 


noted in the Sierra Educa- 
often happens in such in- 
‘rs may be inadequate to 
and 
have been wrongly inter- 
1 f it, 


been 


in any school; 


: .. 2s 
f this exhil 


information has 


ugh the situation re- 


The interest 


r encouraging. 


vo tacts.—the 


nount and 


: ; 
op machinery and supplies, 


that has prevailed 
First of the 


such work. 


t 


Printing Equipments: 
the returns report this item, or 


a summary without details. 


way, 


Some equipments were procured second hand, 
and the money value was not estimated. But 
sixteen of the twenty schools show an aggre- 
gate investment of nearly $60,000. These vary 
from a few hundred to more than $10,000 
In the aggregate inventory from the 
shops may be found almost every 
sort of convenience—supplies and machinery 
for all common printing: from the 
small job press to a large cylinder,— 
the Chandler & Price, Golding, pony, proof 
and galley presses, etc.; 
machines; 


‘ at 
eacn 


\ arious 


presses 


Mergenthaler lino- 
Intertype typesetting ma- 
chine; punch and perforating machines; power 
wire stitchers, stapling machines, stereotype 
outfits, saws for cutting slugs, lock-up and 
imposing stones, border 
material, etc. 


type 


and decorative 

\ far more complete inventory than is 
here given would read like an excerpt from 
the trade catalogue of the American Type 
Founders Company responsible for most of 
the equipment. Yet omitting the two State 
institutions, the average investment per school 
is barely $3000. Four schools report less than 
$1000 each. It appears that the up-keep of 
a school plant so furnished is relatively in- 
expensive; and the first cost may be adjusted 
to the immediate needs of the school. The 
of machines and supplies and the 
original cost of the plant, depend upon the 
size of the school and the product contem- 
plated. 
by an excessive initial expense. 
have 


amount 


No such venture should be imperiled 
Most schools 
this 

school has 


shown 


good judgment in matter. 


So far as known, but one aban- 


after a 
equipment 


doned the work trial. In 


seems to be 


most 
schools, the ample 


and the selection good. 


Products of the Shop: 


These are varied, and suggestive of the 


manifold printing 
They include, first of all, 
the satisfaction of the school needs; school 


uses to which a_ school 


plant may be put. 


stationery, (some really fine samples of let- 


ter heads and envelopes are shown); enter- 


tainment literature, programs, notices, tickets, 


itn 
CaGes 


reading lessons for the grades, and lit- 


bi, 


erature studies for the high school; sylla 


outlines, laboratory guides; progressive direc- 


ions for special supervisors; school 


songs, 
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drawing instructions, physical training exer- 
cises; class and school bulletins; reference 
aids to the course of study,—supplementary 
material, bibliographies, collateral assignments, 
hints for original studies, etc. The field is 
extensive, and productive of rich returns of 
cultivation. The school print shop creates 
greater volume of printing. 


During the recent stressful years the print 
shop has done, often, more than its share of 
‘ommunity and social war service work,— 
Red Cross local propaganda, blanks, posters, 
bulletin reports of school contributions; notices 
in aid of Community and Civic center organi- 
zations; war savings stamp and thrift appeals; 
and Liberty Loan campaign literature. 
Through files of the output of the shop, it 
will be, in the future, an easy matter to 
formulate a summary exhibit of the school’s 
contributions to war needs during the four 
years; which, for many schools, would be a 
record deserving of a place in the archives, 
perpetuating the memory of a school patri- 
otism, and the beginning of a consciousness 


citizenship with world meanings. 


Moreover, practically all the schools that 
naintain printing plants, publish their own 
papers; sometimes weekly, sometimes month- 
ly, occasionally only a term or annual issue. 
They may take the form of occasional or 
periodical bulletins, or letters, as the means 
yf intercourse between the school and the 
ymes; chronicles of the school’s doings,— 
sports, courses of lectures, parents’ meetings, 
articles contributed by students or faculty or 

ns, news and letters from alumni. 


veral of these are worth while journals 


to others than the immediate constituency. 
Whittier publishes both “The Sentinel,” the 
school paper, and “The Journal of Delin- 
the San Diego High School issues, 

larly, three  publications,—the High 
Manual and the Junior College Man- 


annuals), and a high school paper, 


he Russ”: the State School for the Deaf, 
California News”; the Los Angeles 
M Arts, “The Artizan,”’ (a 200 page 
St nual class vear book), and a school 
California George Jr. Republic 

), two papers Tl Weekly Ind 
e “Tunior Renublic” (a monthly); Pas- 

issues the “High School Item,” 

Pomona, “Ye Chronicle’, a 
ly: the Edison Intermediate School 
Serkeley, “The Mazda” (very appropriate); 


4m 


Stockton, for the Evening School, “After 
Dark”; the Frances W. Parker School, San 
Diego, “The Parker Post”; the Lincoln High 
School (Los Angeles), “The Railsplitter”’; 
Ukiah, “The Ukiahi”. Beside these, Coalinga, 
Santa Barbara, and Santa Cruz high schools 
and the San Jose Normal all publish similar 
papers. 


Most reports mention the fact that “the 
entire responsibility for getting out the paper 
—composition, typing, making up forms, 
proofing, printing, binding, rests with pupils.” 
It is claimed that in no other department of 
any school are there afforded such opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of deliberative thinking 
and planning, for discriminating judgment, 
and ideals of achievement. It is an honor- 
able showing, and dignifies the uses of the 
school printing plant. However, it should 
not be forgotten that the primary purpose of 
installing printing is for educational ends, 
and that product should not be considered. 


Purposes of School Printing: 


With two exceptions, perhaps, the purpose 
in introducing and maintaining school instruc- 
tion in printing is mainly if not wholly educa- 
tonal. The shop in the Whittier School is 
frankly said to be run on a commercial basis. 
In the Preston School, too, the practice is 
real trade training. The Los Angeles Manual 
Arts High School, while largely vocational 
(journalism, print shop mechanics, or teach- 
ing), is described as having a purpose partly 
social (serving the whole school), partly pre- 
vocational, and in part vocational. Indeed, 
these three functions appear, implicitly if not 
expressly, in the descriptions of most of the 
schools. In the lower high school, and in 
the upper elementary grades, (as in the Fran- 
ces W. Parker Seventh Grade, San Dieg 
the purpose is almost wholly educational, 
when not merely instrumental in language 


training. “It supplements and makes prac- 


il the usual English exercises, compels ac- 
curacy and alertness, stimulates to originality 
ind effectiveness of expression, and appreci- 
ation of form and arrangement ( Si- 
tion.” San Jose thinks it an effective means 


rousing interest in otherwise unattractiy 


1 


exercises, and makes possible a stimu 


m x 

sound correlation of most academic sub- 
ects There is noted, too, the sense of 1 ]- 
ity and completeness, in “the finished job,” 


th adjustment of means to self-conceived 
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ends, resourcefulness in artistic designs and 
in mechanical and reflective organization of 
one’s material. 


But, with two exceptions, the vocational, 
or industrial, or career meanings of the shop 
experience are recognized. A dozen schools 
see it as one of the aims of the course to pre- 
pare for one or another phase of the printing 
craft,—journalism, newspaper reporting, ma- 
chine operating, typesetting, foremanship, etc. 
Nine report having sent boys into the trade 
who, according to the length of their train- 
ing, received credit on the apprenticeship re- 
quirements. Very properly, too, the amount 
of this credit will depend, in part, on the 
given to the shop training, the 
maturity of the candidate, and the nature of 
the school course. 


emphasis 


The Curriculum: 


The courses of study offered vary consider- 
ably; depending upon the size of the school 
and the chance for electives, the equipment 
that can be afforded, the development of th: 
work, etc. There are yet but few printed or 
carefully worked-out prescriptions. Often, the 
plans are tentative, and grow or change with 
The length of the course 
varies from one to four years. 

The Edison School has 
covering the entire period of the department, 
the seventh, eighth 
ing, beside the shop work, an historical study 


successive classes. 
a three-year course, 
and ninth years—includ- 


of the art of printing; descriptive and practi- 
cal features of materials and processes; and 
in the last 
the Los 

course in 


year, practical applications. In 
Manual Arts School, the 
Arts comprises eight 
shops, of which the print shop is one. The 
more of 
himself,” then 
elect printing 
Another school 
includes, in a similar course, “hand composi- 
tion (both straight matter and job work), 
platen press work, and ele- 
mentary book binding.” In the Oakland Vo- 
cational School, beside four years of practical 


Angeles 


Mechanic 


out” in 
“finds 


student is “tried one or 
until he 
For 


there is a four-year course. 


these 
specializes 


shops 


those who 


and cylinder 


training in the shop, and the trade applica- 
tions of English, history, mathematics, draw- 
ing and science, there are included economics, 
civics, and shop organization and manage- 
ment. The School uses “a 
modification of the course prescribed by the 
United Typothetae of America.” Stockton, 


in the absence of any formal curriculum, em- 


San Diego High 


NEWS 


ploys McClellan’s “Practical Typography” as 
a guide, and the daily problems involved in 
the shop work called for. 


It will be apparent that school printing is 
either, or maybe both, a practical and a fine 
art: practical, as it looks to the skillful 
handling of materials, the pragmatic purpose 
and economic assurance; a fine art, in a grow- 
ing recognition and appreciation of the exact- 
ing niceties of the processes, and the fitness 
in page and distribution of matter. As a 
practical art it is a form or modification of 
apprenticeship; it tends to become distinctly 
trade training, or a conscious preparation 
for it, employs and studies a practical tech- 
nique and looks toward skill—skill of com- 
mercial standards and values, appren- 
ticeship credit as the goal. As a manifesta- 
tion of fine art, it aims at breadth of training, 
the rationale of the art, 


with 


and the social and 
economic, the aesthetic and human meanings 
of the industry. 

With this fine art reference in mind, it will 
be seen that the school in 
printing is in intimate association and con- 


inclusive which 
stant reaction with other, and especially aca- 
demic subjects, is much to be preferred fo 
educational purposes. The specialized school 
more 
practical, and directly 
recognition. So far, in 
print shops, the 
creative, human, 

have been predominant. 


is likely to be narrowly, but more 


assuredly promotive 
California 
liberalizing, hand- 


f trade 
School 
craft, educative purposes 

As a practical art, it should have the en- 
couragement of the trade organizations, such 
as the United Typothetae of America 
the International Typographical Union. Both 
of these organizations maintain permanent 
Apprentice Committees, that have produced 
excellent courses of study for trade 
The ideal arrangement for furnishing 
instruction to those contemplating entering 
the printing field would be to have a Joint 
Advisory Committee, composed of members 
of the United Typothetae of America and the 
International Typographical Union, and a rep- 
resentative of the American Type Founders 
Company. What the first two have done to 
rationalize the course of study, and the last 
to select and adapt machinery and supplies 
to instructional needs in the schools, are 
encouraging features of the movement. The 
former have saved the schools much costly 
experimenting in teaching methods; the lat- 
ter, the ill-considered purchase of surplus 


and 


train- 
ing. 











THE 


yy unusable apparatus. The generous co- 
operation, also, of the commercial craft has 
pointed the way to the opportunities for a 
printing career, and the limitations of the 
field, especially in the west. 

It seems unlikely that, for many years to 
come, there can be in California much demand 
for school trained printers. One may ques- 
tion, therefore, the present need for the 
school print-shop as an instrument for voca- 
tional training, alone, in the regular high 
school. But, not less in California than 
elsewhere, such schools, and all classes in 
both junior and senior high schools, will find 
it one of the most effective means of stim- 
ulatit vital reactions in the learner, the 
motivating of exercises in language and other 
forms of expression, and in an appreciation 
of the fineness of discriminative thinking and 
aesthetic satisfactions. The primary aim of 
schooling is education; not mere _ training. 
And to this end, printing may well take its 


1 
I 


place along with other constructive exer- 


cises, as yielding insights, and a sense of 
achievement, that are of the essence of 
effective education. The shop, any shop, is 
an educational opportunity; not the least, by 
any means, the print shop. 

There is, however, one other vocational 
meaning which a course in printing may 
have, especially in Normal Schools, namely, 
the training of teachers of the subject. There 
may or may not be a demand for print-shop 


courses may be found inadequate for jour- 
nalistic preparation; but should the influence 
f this movement reach any considerable 
number of California’s 300 secondary schools, 


there will be need of teachers. Under the 
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terms of the Smith-Hughes act, and our own 
State regulations, these teachers, to be cer- 
tificated, must have had not only the standard 
school training, but a prescribed minimum of 
actual experience in a commercial shop. Here 
is a field that invites cultivation. It calls 
for more co-operation between the school 
and the industry than yet obtains. But one 
of the 20 schools reports any attempt to 
anticipate or meet this need. 
Enrollment in Printing Classes: 

The very recent introduction of the sub- 
ject in the schools must be regarded in con- 
sidering the choice of such courses by stu- 
dents. The sixteen schools giving figures, 
report for the current year nearly 500 en- 
rolled in classes. There are twenty times 
this number of secondary schools in the 
State. If one-third of them, only, should 
add the subject to their curriculum, there 
would be 3000 to 4000 students studying 
language through its very practical, and pur- 
posed, and selective use; not with occupa- 
tional aims, but for a right ordering of 
experience and its uttering in an accepted, 
effective form. And to a teacher who daily 
witnesses the hopeless floundering of youth 
in the complexities and perplexities of the 
vernacular vocabulary and the syntax of its 
use, the printer’s case and proof reader’s 
desk would seem to be a promising means 
of improvement. It is too early in our 
experience yet to measure the value to 
students of such a course in their further 
studies. But the outlook is so encouraging 
that the immediate future may be expected 


to show a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of such schools, and the number of youth 
enrolling in classes. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PROGRAM OF WORK 
Presidential Address, George D. Strayer 


HE address of Dr. George D. Strayer at the 
opening meeting of the National Edu- 
1919, is described 


as a masterly presentation of important ed- 


June 30, 


cation Association, 


ucational problems and some of the condi- 


tions involved in their solution. Valuable as 


is too extended for these pages. It 


it is, it 


will, of course, appear in the volume of pro- 


ceedings and in the Journal, and it is hoped 


it may be made available to others than 


members of the Association in some bulletin 


reprint for wide circulation. 
that led 


tor, 


A resume is given of the steps 


to the framing, and the main arguments 


and the provisions of the bill for a Secretary 
of Education in the President’s Cabinet. An 


encouraging statement was made of the 


growth of the Association, the 


field 


work of the 


secretary, and a movement for the re- 
national body, es- 
State and 


1 associations, and a more dem- 


tion of the great 


organiza 


pecially in its relations to social 
and other loca 
ocratic organization. 

Dr. Strayer 
Fisher’s 


inquiry 


Mr. 
that 
this 
fate.” 


with approval 


English 


quoted 
words in the report, 


“any concerning education at 


juncture is big with issues of national 
address 
that 


educa- 


Other excerpts from Dr. Strayer’s 


nay fix its spirit: “It is our conviction 


the failure to provide adequately for 
Nation 


weakness in our body politic no less serious 


tion in any part of the involves a 
than a failure to provide for the common de- 
rights of the in- 


labor, Dr. 


most im- 


fense or to guarantee the 
English 


“The 


social 


dividual.” It was from 


Strayer quoted the words, 


portant of all measures of reconstruc- 
a genuine nationalization of ed- 
shall get rid of all 


tinctions and privileges and bring effectively 


tion must be 


ucation which class dis- 
not only of every boy and 
adult 


mental] 


within the 


girl, but a every citizen, all the 


and moral, liter- 
id artistic—of which he is 


ill (for a Secretary of Edu- 


has the endorsement of the General 


Clubs, the 


scores of 


cation) 


Federation Women’s American 


Federation of Labor, of chambers 


of comme clubs, parent-teachers’ 


associations and oth organizations through- 
There 


out the nation. is no possibility of 


our understanding the problem? as they arise 


throughout the nation except as we have in 
our deliberative assembly 
part of the 
statesmanlike 
study. 


representatives 


from every Nation.” 


It was a discussion and de- 


serves 
Resolutions. 


The News is indebted to 
Fred M. 
for a copy of the resolutions adopted at the 
Milwaukee the N. E. A. 


ductory to the scarcely 


Superintendent 
Hunter, chairman of the committee, 
meeting of Intro- 
more than a half 
dozen formal resolutions was the committee’s 
statement of an “American Program of 
cation,” 


Edu- 


which was made the basis for the 


resolutions. 


serie S of 


American Program on Education. 
This 
free, thoroughly intelligible and sensible dis- 
cussion of “the 


introduction included a somewhat 


fundamental lessons 


taught us by the war’—that 


great 
“the ideals, pur- 
education 
are consistent with an effective democracy;” 
that “certain defects in our National life, our 
schools and 


incompatible 


and methods of American 


poses 


industrial system exist that are 


with the spirit of democracy,” 


including a large un-Americanized element, 


an alarming percentage of illiteracy, a degree 
of physical unfitness, a school machinery with 
certain vital defects, calling for a program 
Americanization, lit- 
eracy for every individual, and physical and 
moral fitness. 


National 


phasized the 


of education in civics, 


there are 
bill, a 


and 


Among measures, em- 


Smith-Towner year of 
vocational 
and 20 


compulsory civic, physical 


training for every youth between 18 


years of age, a nation-wide plan for the en- 
listment of all 


teachers as active members 


of the National Education Association, and 
the need of a National policy of vocational 
education. Among State measures, a plea was 
made for adequate salaries, for a fixed policy 
teachers, 


- declaring that 


of recruiting teachers and training 


and for 


education 


all-the-vear-schools 


should be regarded as a function 


of the State rather than a local municipality: 


that in the administration and supervision of 


rural schools provision should be made for 


the 


larger unit; and that in all schools legal 


flexible and 
adaptable courses suited to the needs of all 


provision should be made for 








ct 





classes of children, for compulsory full-time 
education to the age of 16, and compulsory 
continuation schooling upon the employer’s 


me to 18; for compulsory registration of 
minors; for compulsory classes in Americani- 


zation; compulsory physical education in all 


school units of the system, and adequate 
‘ovision for all atypical children. 
he general resolutions presented by the 
committee and as adopted by the Association 
are given herewith: 
GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 
We declare our advocacy of the following 


1.° 1: 1 . 
measures which we believe to be in accord- 


ince with the general ideals and purposes 

our democracy and vital to the carrying 
f the program just stated: 

his Association heartily approves the ac- 

n of President Wilson in his support of 

League of Nations and urges upon the 

ted States Senate the adoption of the 

treaty without amendment and the recogni 


tion of the League of Nations as a non- 


partisan measure, designed to secure the 
ce nd happiness of all people and the 
ition and preservation of true democ 


Bureau of International Study. 


7 


yuntry needs a growing constituency 





ted leaders, familiar with the lan- 
e, history, traditions, aspirations and 
1e various foreign nations wit] 
vhich the United States will, from this time 
ever-increasing relations, commercial, 


social, political The number of Americans 
he soil who understand the hearts 


institutions and the tongues of for- 
ign peoples is exceedingly small. 


rovernment should, therefore, estab- 


lish a plan by which every year two or three 
l young men and women who have com- 

pleted their secondary or preparatory edu- 
t should be carefully selected to be sent 

to the various countries of South America, 
\ustralia and the old world, to spend from 
ir to six years in the higher educational 


ns of the country to which they are 
ed, their necessary living expenses 
rne by their government, as is now 

ie case of young men being edu- 
ted r the Army and the Navy at West 


and Annapolis. 


Recognition of War Service. 


\lthough the great patriotic service rend- 


‘ 


y the rank and file of the educational 


1 
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forces of our country during the years of 
war has received in no small measure the 
appreciation due such high service, we feel 
that further expressions of praise would not 
be fulsome. The Association desires to take 
this opportunity to express its appreciation 
of the self-forgetfulness and devotion with 
which the teachers of the nation replied to 
the call upon them, so that by their exam- 
ple, their influence, and their instruction, they 
made the schools the main factor in the 
quick and generous response our people gav 
in reply to the various war loans, war ac- 


tivities, and the demand for the service and 
even life of their sons. 
Suffrage. 
Since the Congress of the United States, 
with commendable justice and recognition of 
the rights of suffrage to women, has passed 


the separate amendment to the Constitution 


granting the ballot to the womanhood of 
\merica, we urge the Governors of all states 
that have not already ratified the amend- 
ment to call a special session of their re- 
spective state legislatures so that the amend- 
ment may speedily become a law and our 
great country may take this great additional 
step in becoming a true democracy. 
Budget System. 
Since expenditures—National, State nd 


local—will greatly increase, and inasmuch 


1 


as education is always able and ready to 

justify all expenditures, every other appro- 

priation should be required to justify itself 

we insist upon the universal adoption of the 

budget system in public appropriation 
Thrift Instruction. 

The subject of thrift and savings is through 
the efforts of the Treasury Department at 
Washington, engrossing and receiving atten- 
tion of all thinking people in this republic 
furthermore, the safety of the democracy in 
which we live depends largely upon the sta- 
bility of the government and the improvement 
of the financial condition of the majority of 
our people 

We accordingly endorse this movement to 
universalize and render permanent the habit 
of thrift and savings among our people, and 
we urge that the teaching of thrift and sav- 
ings be made a compulsory part of every 
school curriculum in this country. 

The Scout Movement. 

Recognizing the notable service rendered 


by the organization known as Boy Scouts 
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of America and the Girl Scouts of America, 
during the world war, and taking into considera- 
tion the value of training for 
citizenship through service, the National Ed- 
ucation the United States 
the work and pro- 
30y Scouts and the Girl Scouts, 
urges its promotion as a supplementary ex- 
tra educational for the 
schools, recommends the fullest co- 
operation between the schools and the Boy 
Scout and the Girl Scout movements in 
the development of their common 


educational 


Association of 
approves and endorses 
gram of the 
classroom activity 
and 


objective 


of character-building and citizenship train- 
ing. 
Home Gardening. 

We endorse the teaching of gardening in 
the and plan conducting 
school supervised home gardening as carried 
on by the United 


tion. 


schools the for 


States Bureau of Educa- 


* + * 


RURAL HEALTH REPORT, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Speaking with the voices of the thousands 
of educators I would say that the teachers, 
the state boards of education and all school 
officials must join hands at once to launch a 
big health program, to intensify our present 
health program and to lay more stress on 
these subjects than ever. 
the best that 


It is estimated by 
authorities 


three out of every 
four children in this country are suffering 
from some physical defect which might be 


prevented or corrected. Do the mothers, do 
the fathers, or do the teachers of today 
ponder over the question that there are at 
least 15,000,000 defective children in this 
As stated by the Department 
of the Interior, if these defects 
they can be corrected. 

I was asked to give a report on the Rural 
Health and Sanitation of this On 
this subject I 3,200 letters asking 
for information and requesting each county 
superintendent in the United States to send 
me a report of just what was being done 
and then wrote a similar request to the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. In 
reply I have received 434 letters. I have 
been informed of the conditions in 387 coun- 
ties which represent 44 
ceived 


nation today? 
are taken in 


the child’s infancy 


nation. 


sent out 


states. I have re- 
the conditions in 
the state as a whole from 33 of the states. 
Out of the 387 countries there are about two 
per cent of that number which have a very 


letters concerning 
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efficient health program, 40 per cent of that 

number have done nothing along the line of 

rural health and sanitation and 58 

have done some work. 
I believe that the 

to stay. 


per cent 


school nurse has come 
In many of the reports sent to me 
the rural health 
mention of a 
trail of the exam- 
inations of the children’s physical conditions, 
the betterment of sanitary conditions, the 
forming of health clubs, the inspection of 
school grounds and the correction of defects 
in the children. 

Some of the most pronounced and universal 
outgrowths of the war are the nurses sup- 
plied by the Red Cross organizations in vari- 
ous places, the Baby Welfare clinics which 
are the first aid to mothers, the Health Cru- 
sades, Junior Red Cross health activities, and 
the anti-tuberculosis campaigns. 

The retarded child is another problem of 
the public day school system. It is stated 
by the United States Public Health Service 
Bulletin of Indiana that 50 out of every 1,000 
school children are having difficulty in keep- 
ing up with their work. The state of Indi- 
ana has made a special study of this ques- 
tion and states that in every case the slow 
mental progress of the child has been caused 
by such minor defects such as tonsils, ade- 
noids, defects in seeing, hearing, and in teeth 
defects and enlarged nostrils. Fifty per cent 
of these children when placed in a special 
class and after having their physical defects 
corrected, have been able to keep 
the other children. 

In California the state law requires physical 
Strict 


for 


and _ sanitation 
school nurse. In 
nurse follow 


concerning 
there is 


the school 


up with 


training in every school in the state. 
all the state requirements 
proper lighting, heating, and ventilation are 
observed. An _ extensive 
in practically all the the 

Practically all the counties from 
California report that although all the work 
along health and sanitation lines is new that 


adherence to 
hygiene course is 
taught grades in 


schools. 


a great deal of progress is being made. A 
course in public school nursing has 
made a part of the California high 
curriculum. 

In Calumet County, Wisconsin, following a 
health survey of the sanitary conditions of 
the school buildings and grounds, it was re- 
ported that out of the 67 districts only five 
had sanitary conditions. 

Patrons’ 


been 


school 


formed of volunteer 
physicians and the parents who meet to dis- 


clubs are 
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cuss the health of the children and to receive 
instruction from the physicians. There are 
five of these clubs in Beaver County, Okla- 
homa. 

Health Promotion week, which has resulted 
in every week being a simplified health pro- 
motion week, is another method used in the 
schools to interest parents and teachers in 
the health problems. In Effinham and Wash- 
ington Counties of Illinois health promotion 
weeks were held in May of this year and 
report that they were very successful. 

JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Washington. 


* * s 


WAR EDUCATION ABROAD 


I. The exigencies of the Great War have 
revealed and emphasized the following ser- 
ious defects and weaknesses in the citizenry 
of the United States of America, viz: 

1. A startling percentage of physical de- 
fects and weaknesses largely remediable 
under suitable treatment. 

2. A large percentage of adult illiteracy, 

approximately twenty-five per cent of the 
first draft failing to pass a literacy test 
based on the ability to read a newspaper 
readily and intelligently and to express 
one’s thoughts fairly clearly in writing. 
3. The number of men adequately trained 
in the various skilled processes of industry, 
ayriculture, commercial organization and 
control to be greatly insufficient to meet 
the needs of the State, civil as well as 
military. 

4. Generally inadequate preparation for 
Civic responsibilities to insure the safety and 
progress of the nation in war and in peace. 

Il. To overcome these defects and weak- 
nesses, and to prepare for the demands of 
the immediate future which promise to be 
far greater than the demands of the past, 
the following proposals for a national pro- 
gram of education are made. 

1. That the people of America, through 
proper governmental agencies, national, state 
and local, set before themselves the following 
three definite educational objectives to be at- 
tained by all children and youth; 

(a) First, essential elementary knowledge, 
training and discipline, such as results from 
the completion of the eight-vear elementary 
course in the best public-school systems of 
the country. 
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(b) Second, occupational efficiency in some 
field—professional, agricultural, 
commercial. 

(c) Third, civic responsibility, both in civil 
and military affairs, as required for the secur- 
ity and peaceful progress of the nation. 


2. That for the realization of these three 
objectives, there be assured to all children and 
youth of America the following instruction: 

(a) A complete elementary school course of 
eight years, at least thirty-six weeks to the 
year, equivalent to the best of such courses 
now maintained in any public schools in 
America. 

(b) Then following this elementary course, 
secondary instruction up to 18 years of 


industrial, 


age, 
either in full-time schools or in continuation 
schools, the latter to be maintained forty- 
eight weeks in the year, and to give at least 
eight hours instruction per week, under favor- 
able conditions, or an equivalent number of 
hours of concentrated instruction running 
through at least three months, to all students 

(c) A twelve-month year of intensive train- 
ing for civic responsibility and vocational effi- 
ciency of all young men not absolutely inca- 
pacitated by mental deficiency or physical de- 
fect; this training to be entered upon between 
the ages of seventeen years and six months, 
and twenty years. 

During this year of training the immediate 
control of the student body is to be exer- 
cised by a military staff under the War De- 
partment, the military training and physical 
development to be carried out by the military 
staff, the instruction in non-military subjects 
to be under the direction and supervision of 
the Department of Education. 

3. That to provide further necessary means 
for bringing “effectively within the reach, not 
only of every boy and girl, but also of every 
adult citizen, all the training, physical, mental 
and moral, literary, technical and_ scientific, 
of which he is capable,” state universities and 
other public educational institutions of uwni- 
versity grade be fostered, and that a National 
University, for graduate study and research, 
be established at Washington. 

4. That the national government give finan- 
cial support to this educational program; that 
the national government assume the entire 
expense of the year of intensive training for 
civic responsibility and occupational efficiency, 
and for the National University at Washing- 
ton, and contribute to the expense of the re- 
mainder of the program in such manner as 
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state and local financial support 


initiative in organizing and _ controlling 


procedure. 


} 


there be established in the Na 


tional Government a Department of Educa- 


secretary at its head who shail be 
the President’s Cabinet 
FRANK E. SPAULDING, 


-ducational Commission, A. E. F 


* * 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


of discussion, the stage of infor- 
far as teachers are concerned, 
Resolutions by this body or the 
Jational Education Association are 
ss they contain definite plans of 


ng directly to the accomplish- 


sired ends. Are we as a group 
such action? Are we ready to quit 
nd if need be starve outside the 
than inside the ranks? Are we 
ything in using the dangerous 


when one of the _ states of 


ys its teachers an average of 

for their services? I say we 

S t} et ( ( Sel nent 

1 the st f discussion 

) g2To and can therefore do 
sitar 

the job, since only in a small 


treated as a profession; or we 
this whole problem before the 
1rough the best publicity agency 
tside our own ranks and pay 


ywever large it may be. Our own 


ch as are seen before this body, 
ted for the most part in our 


have provoked discussion in our 
have received approval from our 


There is no better evidence that 


will be solved by going out of 
than the re sponse which came 


ig public when that unanswerable 

in a ue of the “Literary 
With all our efforts heretofore we 
to enlist the publicity power of 
y newspapers of the country, 
a publication like the “Literary 
kes up the cause of the teacher 
that in one small town in Illinois 
is a superintendent in a mine re- 
ompensation more than four times 
the principal of the high school 
ame town, we immediately get 


s 
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Once during the period of this war when 
the President was in Washington he was in- 
vited down to Newport News and during his 
address he asked the public school teachers 
to assist in making out the questionnaires, 
and at that very time it was definitely and 
positively shown that a negro mule driver 
working for the Government at Newport 
News was receiving a little more than twice 
the average salary of the public school 
teachers of Newport News. 

While we have been preaching thrift and 
believe that this great convention, as_ the 
Department of Superintendence at its recent 

eeting, will record its resolution makin 
thrift and savings teaching a part of tl 
regular curriculum of the schools, we must 
also recall the fact that the signing of th 
peace pact this week has released billions 

dollars for normal avenues of trade. This 
is the best period in the world to teach and 
practice thrift. It is also the best period 


1 


at we have seen in this country to demand 


nd secure adequate pay for teachers, an 
m proposing that $100,000 shall be used by 
this National Education Association throug] 


such publicity organizations as were us 
war loans and that such money be expended 
inder the direction of this association 
J. STANLEY BROWN, 
Director of War Savings in the Schools, 
\\ 


Washington, D. C 
THE ORGANIZATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR SERVICE IN 
THE NEW DEMOCRACY 
The paramount problem before the nation 


is that of the justice of the economic rela- 


ions of men. In no stage of a system of 
education that aims to fit a people for democ- 
racy, may this problem be neglected. A 
struggle for peace began with the signing 
of the treaty of Versailles. Mankind is now 
to be tried in the fires of the new world 
idealism arising from the great War The 
stamping out of ravaging radicalism, which 


a tragic by product of economic illiteracy, 
is the common task of civilization. The real 
contest during the next decade will be be- 


+ 


veen the conservatives, who want the world 
put back where it was before the War, and 
the conservatives who desire that the world 
e put forward where it should be because 
of the War. Neither capital nor labor can 
hold aloof from the rightful education of 
both workers and leaders in the new vital 


economic issues. 
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The extraordinary development of Ameri- 


can agriculture has been due in the largest 
measure to the educational services of the 
colleges of agriculture and the constructive 
investigations. If our industries and our 
commerce are to be developed to the point 
of enabling us to maintain our position in 
the field of world competition, and at the 
same time permit a constantly better standard 
of living for all of our workers, we must see 
to it that economic policies are based upon 
carefully tested facts that apply to the world 
as it is, and upon principles that are the 
products, not of partisan expediency, but of 
patient and sound research. 
K.. Cc. BELIOTE, 
lor University of Montana 
EDUCATIONAL READJUSTMENT 
FROM THE FARMER’S STANDPOINT 
The immediate development of the rural 
hool will be dependent upon a general con- 
lation of the small units and the raising 
of a school fund of sufficient size to provide 
te building and equipment and to pay 
h better salaries than at present. A part 
is additional money can be raised by the 
farmers, and in the best agricultural regions 
an be raised by them. In the less favored 
regions, the financial support which a country 
hool ought to have cannot be wholly met by 
tha 1 ] 


patrons and must be raised in part 


general tax. In general it is as hurtful 


t community to be permitted to pay less 
than it should towards the support of their 
schools as it is to require them to pay more 
than thev can afford 
factors which will finally determine the 
quality of the rural school are the ability of 
the farmer adequately to support the school 
1 t pare his children from work in the 
fiel hile thev complete the course of study 
working man is asking for. shorter 
higher wages, and lower cost of living 
7 farmer is demanding higher prices, and 
1 cost of production that his income 
n he raised and his hours of toil shortened 
O} uslv, both of these things cannot happen 
t the same time Which will have to vield, 


here the line of compromise will finallv 
no one can say; but to keep in delicate 

ent these vital forces will call for all 
sdom and patriotism we possess 


ne can yet sav how far we mav go in 


lirection without bringing our industries 


chaos, or in the other without bringing 
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our agriculture into decay. Both the working 
man and the farmer must have sufficient wage 
to support his family fairly, and in any reason 
able view both must be considered. 

At present all the child labor laws on the 
statute books in this country, I am told, spe 
cifically exempt farmer children from their 


protecting influences. Are rm children of 


a 
less importance than city children? Are farm 


tasks which children perform, such as milking 


cows and picking cotton, less hurtful to the 


growing child than tasks performed in san 
tary and well supervised city factory? Is 
cheap food so fundamental to the welfa f 
society that we are justified in sacrificing the 
hildren of the open country that it n be 

1 If justice demands that the child in the 


itv be free to attend school without the r 





tarding influence of physical labor, should it 
not also demand the same protection for coun- 
try children? I shall not attempt to answer 
these questions except by raising a mor 
fundamental one: Is it not best for all 1 
ren, both rich and poor, that they be taught 
to work and given an opportunity to com 
isonable but producti labor with studv and 
recreation, all under conditions which will not 
rob them of their childhood, nor injure their 


bodies or their morals? Whichever 


last question is answered, the truth is self- 
evident that young people on the f 
the same rights as those in town 

\ distinguished educator recently said: “We 
cannot succeed industrially without heap 
food.” If cheap food must be had by depriv- 
the farmer of a just return of his capital 


and labor, or if he is forced to wear out his 


soil in the process of getting it, we had better 

not attempt to dominate the world industrially 

This distinguished educator was thinking « 

he farmer, as do most other people, as the 

producer of food only. When we tl of 
dustries we think of the ir m steel 
lls, saw mills, cement factories and railway 

shops, but the farmer produces from 2-3 to 


w 


f all the raw material which enters into 


American manufactures. and less than 1-5 of 

h material comes from the mines and only 
bout 1-20 comes from the forest. It is ma- 
terial such as live stock, milk, wool, cotton, 


heat, oats, barley, and rye, which furnishes 
emnioyvment to a great majority of American 


« 


rkinemen. It is a far safer law to lav down 
that Ameri annot succeed industrially with 
out an abundance of raw material out of 


mav be manufactured the products which the 
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world wants. The easiest thing to sell is food 
to hungry people. So long as our industries 
are based largely on the production of food, 
they are safe. 
The rural 
educational 
properly 
support. 


school, the great laggard in our 
procession, lacks 
prepared teachers, supervision and 
The farming population is yet too 
sparse and wealth of the country is too thinly 
spread out to make it possible by taxing the 
former, to duplicate our city school 
in the country. If we collected the country 
folks into villages to live and had them go out 
to the farms each morning to work, the school, 
church, and problems 
mously simplified. 
sacrifice the 


organization, 


system 


social would be enor- 
But by this act, we would 
individual farm home, an insti- 
tution which has reached its highest develop- 
ment in America and doubtless has 
uted more to American 
thought and other single 
factor. In this move also, we would be taking 
the final step toward the establishment of an 


American farm peasantry 


contrib- 
independence of 
any 


action than 


and we would be 
confessing failure in all our attempts to main- 
tain in this 
lization. 


country a permanent rural civi- 


In considering the rural 
think of making it an in- 
for teaching 


importance of the 
school, we naturally 
farm children how to 
farm and partly by means of that which we 


strument 


teach them, and partly by means of what we 
will withhold from them to keep them on the 
farm. We 
children on the 
their 
not occur to us 


are always interested in keeping 


and view with 
town to live. It 
that if the farm 
so many advantages over the city as a place 
and career, that 
to our own children and 
be bringing 


farm 


farmers’ 


coming to does 


alarm 
possesses 


1! which to ive 


to make a 


our first duty is 


that we should them up with a 
and till the 
utmost freedom in the 
of an occupation is the fundamental 
right of every child and must not be abridged. 
If the public schools of the city sought to 
make blacksmiths of the of blacksmiths, 
and to train the sons of bank directors to fol- 
low in the footsteps of 


desire to live in the country soil. 


In a democracy, the 


choice 


sons 


their fathers, the 
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country would be shaken with protest because 
the public school, the most powerful agency left 
us with which to promote democracy, was be- 
ing employed to break down democracy and 
to build up class aristocracy. 

The children born in the country are en- 
ttiled to as much freedom of choice of occu- 
pation as are those brought up in town and 
are entitled to as substantial help from the 
public schools in making an intelligent choice. 

I would sum up as the basis of a sound 
and permanent rural civilization those prin- 
ciples which the American farmer through his 
various organizations, sought without avail to 
incorporated in the covenant of the 
League of Nations, a part of which 


have 
is as 
follows: 

1. “Equality of pay, opportunity, and social 
reward for equal skill and equal work in agri- 


culture as compared with other occupations. 


2. “Universal free education for 


children universally accessible. 


farm 


3. “Extension of benefits of modern civi- 
lization to the open country in spite of added 
cost, part of which would be borne by gen- 
eral taxation. 

4. “Recognition of the principle that the 
depreciation of agriculture constitutes the cen- 
tral danger to civilization and that the demand 
for cheap food at the expense of a decent 
standard of living on the farm, leads to agri- 
cultural disintegration and general decay.” 

The proper adjustment of these great ques- 
tions between the different states and commun- 
ities of the country demand a strong, effective 
national department of 
recognition of education 
cipal interests. 


and the 
as one of our prin- 


education 


Our present system of public education grew 
largely out of the wastes of the Napoleonic 
War. The present American system of voca- 
tional education had its birth during the Civil 
War. Why should not the step 
America shall take immediately follow the 
glorious achievements of the World War? 

HENRY J. WATER, 
Editor Kansas City Weekly Star, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO RURAL EDUCATION BY CHAFFEY 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


The Board of High School Trustees of the 
Chaffey Union High School District have 
assumed a very advanced position in educa- 
tion by their decision to be of the utmost 
help possible to the elementary schools of 
the district. During the last few months of 
the school year of 1918-1919 the High School 
furnished an opportunity for the elementary 
school children to take certain special 
branches from the high school teachers 
The high school truck has been _ bringing 
to the high school from rural schools upper 
receiving 
instruction in Manual Training and Do- 
mestic Science. One of the high school 
usic teachers has been detailed to go to 
different grammar schools and give instruc- 
on in band and ochestra. In the Etiwanda 
Grammar School, for instance, which is eight 


grade children who have _ been 


t} 


miles from the High School, there is a class 
of nine boys who are working up a small 
band, and a class of twelve girls who are 
working up a stringed orchestra. This same 
sort of work is being carried on in other 
schools. The High School in March employed 

Scout Master who is organizing scout 
atrols in at least seven grammar schools of 
the district. There are over three hundred 
boys in this organization. On Saturday, 
May 17, through the supervision of the Scout 
Master, a play day was held on the high 
school campus. There was a spelling contest 
in the forenoon, basket lunch on the lawn, 
and field and track events in the afternoon. 
here were at least a thousand in attendance 
it these events. The physical directors of 
he high school have gone from school to 
school and helped the grammar school teach- 
ers with the athletic work in preparation for 

is annual play day. The work that has 
heen carried on during the last few months 
has been very successful. A few instances 
could illustrate what the High School Exten- 
sion has meant to some of the children and 
to some of the schools. One of the grammar 
school principals told me, following the or- 
ganization of the scout patrol in her school, 
that the boys were very much better in 
conduct. The children are delighted with 
their special work. One of the little girls 
from a remote rural district broke out cry- 
ing when she returned to the grammar school. 


The teacher asked her what was the matter 
and she replied, “I did not know I could be 
so happy.” These instances simply show 
the effect upon the children of what is being 
done. 


The work has proved so successful from 
both the High School and the Elementary 
School standpoint that the high school board 
at their meeting held May 21, authorized 
the extension of the work still further for 
next year. As a consequence teachers have 
been employed to give special instruction in 
the elementary schools in the following sub- 
jects: Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
Drawing, Music, including chorus, band and 
orchestral work; Boy Scout activities, and 
Agriculture which includes supervision of 
home projects. The High School depart- 
ments will establish the course of study in 
these subjects from the seventh grade through 
the high school. 


There are several advantages in the plan 
presented. First, it makes possible the estab- 
lishment of a continuous cuurse of study, the 
fundamentals in the special branches will 
have been taught before the students get 
into the high school. The work of the ninth 
gerade will follow in a much better way the 
work of the eighth grade. By this special- 
ization plan the rural community will have 
all of the advantages of the Junior High 
School at considerably less expense to the 
community, and the children of the rural 
districts will have as fine advantages as the 
children of the city districts. In the second 
place, the larger town elementary schools 
will be able to pay more money to their reg- 
ular teachers because the special teaching 
will be furnished by the high school. Finally, 
the children of the upper grades will be given 
a vision of their educational possibilities and 
will be more likely to continue throughout 
the high school. Under present conditions 
the high school gets about seventy-five per 
cent of the graduates of all the elementary 
schools of the district and it is hoped by the 
new plan to increase this percentage to at 
least ninety-five per cent. The transition 
from the grammar school to the high school 
will be made much easier, for the children 
will have been coming to the high school 
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for certain instruction for a year or two and 


will expect to go right on with their educa- 


tion aft 
of the High 
ice the high 


important action 
lates to serv 
district. 


farmers of their 


uthorized the employment 


1 11 
no will 


do a limited amount 
r College of Agricul- 


most of his ime 


h the farmers 
their produc- 


Board 


expense of 


author- 


ire simply 
over again. 


teaching, 
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farmers alike. In the orange grove of seven 
series of 
ten 
This year the school is adding a deciduous 
orchard where 
for 
interests in 
the 
¢ school 


acres a experiments covering a 


period of years are being carried on. 


studies in pomology will be 
horticul- 
community. In addi- 


advancement of 
the 
sort of 
has 


carried on the 


tural 


tion to service described above 


tl mechanics 


secured a farm 


expert who will devote a part of his time 


the 


regarding gas 


to extension courses among farmers in 


order to teach them engines, 


tractors, the construction of home forges, 


and the repair of farm equipment. These are 
the 
1S projecting 


the 


some of ways in which t school 


its influence int 
community. 
‘hool is 


the high s« 


new organization 


extension work of 
-atly 
“The \ssociation of 


Chaffey Union High 


is organization has 


aided by 
f Trustees 


District.” 


this 
LilisS 


S« hool 


School 


been developed 


. hw lL 
yeal through the 


and 


school principals, together with the County 


leadership of the high 


includes. school and 


1 ‘ . 
school trustees, 


Superintendent of Schools, who is an ex 
Den : te a 
cio member. phe pur 


pose ot this organ- 


ization is to promote the educational interests 


of the community and it is destined to be- 


come a influential organization. 
hy 


1e high school principal, also, purchases 


very 


general supplies for six districts. 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


As Worked 


Out in a Los Angeles Summer School. 


MRS. BLANCH B. DIETRICH 


with sixty summer 


with a different 


omp¢ lle d 


work. The 


1 
eacn 


the immediate 


usual class 


could not meet 


1 individual 


te he 


ed to 


toward 
made 
work 
teache 
small group. 
themselves, h< 


yea 


pleasurable 
the unemployed, we 


Instead of 
“The Shops” 


here 


quo- 


tations from leaflets published in one of the 


print rooms are given below. The composition 
is the the children contributed in class; 
all talking freely. The 


is, of course, a genetic product. 


.s C 
VOrK OI 


the members resultant 


The Story of Our Junior Shops. 


We speak of our 
nany of them in our 
We make knitting 
shop. 
boys like to set 


shops because there 
room. 


needles 


are 


and toys in our 


type in the big print 


a real printing press as the print- 
prints drill cards in the little print 
She uses the rubber stamps. 

There are two tiny sewing machines in the 
sewing shop. Mary has nearly finished an 
apron for herself—it is to surprise her mother 

Jane makes dresses for her kewpie. Jane and 


Evelyn 


Snop. 
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Anna are going to move into their new play 
house in the hall. The wood-shop boys are 
making the furniture for it now. The girls 
say they can sew and study best in a playhouse. 

The textile shops have patterns and materials 
for those who wish to weave. Nearly all the 
weavers are making knitting bags. 

We have two toy typewriters and one real 
one. Those who wish spelling lists type them, 
then go to “the bindery” and bind them. 

The bindery has two wire stitchers but most 
of the binding is done by hand. 

The library isn’t a shop, of course, but it 
is necessary for those who do not like shop 
work 

Vork always stops at half past eleven—when 
we have our staged performances. lf we 
didn’t have this show every day we would 
never know what stories the others have writ 
ten or what plays they have thought up. One 
girl made up a song. The stage helped us 
find our poet. He can make rhymes about 
almost anything He says he wants a corner 
fixed up just for himself and that he will 
all it “The Rhyme Shop”. For the weavers 
ie wrote 

“We make bags of raffia thread 
Mine is made of brilliant red.” 

lhe Surprise Table makes the workers all 
feel better acquainted. When anybody wishes 
to bring a toy, a book, pictures or flowers we 
put them on the surprise table in the morning. 

The teachers always look for the surprises 
the first thing. Everybody wants to know 


( 
} 


The following is the title page, contents 
and introduction from the little book writ- 
ten, printed and bound in the “Junior Shops” 
of the 36th Street Summer School 1918. Two 
small editions of this book were at that time 
gotten out: a paper covered one and one 
leather bound. Only a few books of the leather 
edition were ready by the last day of school, 
but the paper edition was entirely finished, s 
that any child who cared for the book could 
{ one for a small sum: enough to cove: 
the cost 
STORIES 
From The 
JUNIOR SHOPS 
Written by Little Children 
For Other Little Children 
CONTENTS 
Introduction. 
1. Sally Brass. 
The Two Bears. 
3. My Submarine. 
t+. Twin Stories. 
Our Little Tent. 
Our Little House 
Introduction 


and Girls: 
wish you could be here with us_ whil 
\\ ! nakine this |} | Oh! we had a hard 
making 11 DOOK nm: we had a nara 
tir etting the press to work; but after a 
wl we succeeded. If you were here you 


\ have as much fun as we; but I don’t 
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know what we would do with any more 
dren. We have sixty as it is. 

It seems almost like real shops when we 
all get to working. We want it to seem like 
that, because it is more fun when it is like 
the real thing. 

When we get our lessons right, 
Then we start to use the type. 
Ve print a story long or short, 
Or a rhyme of any sort 

From your little friends, 

THE STORY TELLERS 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Uo you remember the first time you ever 
attended a big circus performance—Barnum 
und Bailey’s, Ringling’s, et al—one of those 


stupenduous, world-renowned 


aggregations 
with three rings and two stages? And how 
impossible it was for you to follow all the 
clowns, jugglers, aerial artists, ringmasters, 
equestrians, ax-wielders, sword-swallowers 
and trained animals from jumping fleas to 
elephants? Well, just hold that thought a 
moment; now, multiply it by five, and you 
know how difficult it is to attend an Ameri- 
can Library Association conference and se¢ 
the whole show. History records only one 
individual, or rather corporation, capable of 
eporting a meeting of the National Order of 


librarians—Solomon & Wives. (The head 


f that concern had phrase-making ability, 
ut I am not informed as to the powers of 
the associate members.) 

\sbury Park was an after-the-war conven 
tion, and in keeping with retrospective mood, 
lacked the bustle, the hurry, the anticipation 

Saratoga Springs The official picture 
of the members shows a row of uniforms 
of the men and women in the Library War 
Service; but my impression is that these 
garments were for the most part put on for 
the occasion. It is true uniforms of another 
kind were conspicuous: those of the Army 
and Navy. The A. L. A. had contributed 
its full strength to the winning of the war 
and government officials who knew of the 
value of that service were present to thank 
the organization for its good work The 
other happenings during the 1919 convention 
may fade from the memories of the mem- 
bers, but the generous, sincere expressions 
of approval of Assistant Secretary of War 
Keppel, of Admiral Gleaves, of Commander 
Mayo, of General Hunson, of Major Joy 


soon be forgotten 
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n the full diapason of the A. L. 


Three 
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newer notes distinguishable 


A, 


were 


organ. 


One of them was a good strong major tone— 


€ 


Pr 


lays’ duration, 
fort, 


W 


vas 


in 


a 


every day of five 
amount 
and sleepless nights. 
daily newspaper called “The 
the 


‘2 ; . 
delivered 


parlance, a stunt 
of 


It 


ol 


involving a vast 


long hours 
Use 
recording news and happenings 
table 
10,000 


through 


breakfast 
mailed to 


the 
and 


to 

attendance 
and newspapers 

States. 

in 

the 

pro 


tte verged upon a minor 
little like 


rry the melody. 


alto in 
The 


the special librarians who, 


the 


nes, have 
(?) 


successful 


in 
de 


point 


grown rapidly 
their 


the 


pocket and in 
are at 
ur family name. Perhaps 
the 


the 


have gone into movie 


caught desire 


the end, a libra- 
poet 


he serves 


was fle Wagnerian and 
ould 


a 
b 


tT 1 
tii 
» 


be pronounced a dis- 


New 
upon a 


from York 
forth 


was 


woman 
led it 
luck, 
the 


to 


union 

elsewhere dur- 

demonstration 

that 
s value in library ranks, 

ill be heard 

hundred 


was 


ient say unionism 
it 
from again. 
interesting 


ne might have 


places 
found worth 
compassed 
Unfortunately 


ut of 


be in a week 
Solomon & 
business. 


MILTON J. FERGUSON, 
California State Library. 


THE WINAMAC, INDIANA, SCHOOL 


resent organi 


the high 
ludes the last six years of the pub- 


zation, 


divided for convenience of 


two groups, Junior and 


1 of three each. 
tudies offered 
1 


iV 


ols, years 
and the 

held to develop 
he physical and intellectual well- 


pups; 


student 


is conscious 


to lead through the ado- 
into young manhqgod and young 


every pupil: to to de- 


help each 
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termine upon a career, and to prepare for use- 
ful, positive citizenship 
state and nation. 


in the community, 


The schools are in separate buildings, but 
are managed as distinctly articulate. Each, in 
subject matter and method, regards the other. 
Beginning with the Seventh Grade, 240 
mester hours of credit are required for grad- 
uation from the Senior High. This may 
require eleven or twelve semesters, depending 
upon the of work done. Credit 
allowed according to a schedule that grants 
5.6 hours to one who has done superior work 
(S) with less credit for 
rank less satisfactory down to 4.4 
for one who has done passing work 
(P). Cases are, treated 
dividually. 


se- 


quality is 


successively those 


whose is 
hours 


only therefore, in- 

The pupil, upon entering the Seventh Grade, 
may choose any one of the following courses: 
Academic, Music, 


Commercial, Agricultural, 


Home Economics, Industrial Arts. 
all 


in 


History is common to for the 
except that 
it becomes Business 


Mathematics 


courses 
the 
English 


six terms, Commercial 


the 
required every 
term in all courses, except in the last year of 
the in 


Course in 


last year. is 


course Agriculture. No history is in- 


cluded with the Industrial Arts; is optional 
three semesters in Home Economics, and 
in the other four groups is required during 
the first two years. 


{( Tr 


Some phase of the type 
of work that gives character to each separate 
course is carried throughout the three years. 
of 
course 


detailed 
that 


A more study 
the 
so interwoven 


School 


the program 
of the Junior 
is with that of 
High as to obliterate the 
of demarcation between the elemen- 
The 


groups 


Ww yuld show 
High 


+ 


School 
he Senior 
old line 
tary and schools. 


of both 
same 


secondary physical 


1 activities 
the 


unity. 


socia 
to 
and 


nd 


are afr- 


ot 


senior 


ranged ends 


The 


secure co-opera 
organic 


pupils 


tion high 
organizations 
brother” these lines 


a natural feeder for the upper 


and 


a ] 
SCHOO! 


occupying 


the relation of “big in 
This becomes 
high 


school. 

Each senior teacher has one class, at 
in the Junior High School; 
at 
Experience 


least. 
and each junior 
the Senior High 
shown this to be 
beneficial to both pupils and teachers. 
believe that the present organization has jus- 
tified itself in the results. 

F. G. 


in 
has 


teacher, least one 


School. 


NEEL, Superintendent 











THE JULY REVISED LIST OF TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED BY THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION RECOMMENDS 
THE FOLLOWING: 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


BOOKKEEPING Bartholomew’s Bookkeeping Exercises, Part 
SHORTHAND 









Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
Gregg Speed Studies. 
Gregg Progressive Exercises 
Gardner’s Constructive Dictatio: 














TY PEWRITING 
SALESMANSHIP 





Rational Typewriting. 





Spillman’s Personality. 





LAW 


\Vhigam’s Essentials of Commercial 








SPELLING Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition 
and Application. 








BUSINESS | 
METHODS AND Office Training for Stenographers, with Exercises. 
OFFICE PRACTICE 









RAPID CALCULATION 


Birch’s Applied Business Calculatio: 







ARITHMETIC 


\rithmeti 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 


Serl & Pelo American Ideals 


Walsh’s Business 



















ENGLISH 
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Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Hunter's Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand 





BOOKKEEPING 





| 1 P ) L. ; 
lockyear’s Bookkeeping. i} 
Bartholomew's Bookkeeping Exercises, Part } 
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ting—LAING’S AN INTRODUCTION 
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The Gregg Publishing 
Company 


F. E RAYMOND, Manager 
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Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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CURRENT LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 
Teachers’ School Life. July 
1919: A report by the Grade Teachers’ Union, 
Washington, D. C., with a comparative table oft 

eight cities 
Learning to Earn, 

1919 A 

grammal 


Councils, 


Manual Training Maga 
study of 1532 boys in the 
first two 


Wisconsin, as 


zine, June, 


upper grades and years of 


high school in the 36 cities of 
to the use made of their shop training. 

The School Situation in Chicago. 
Society, June 14 A statement by Dr 
accompanying al! excerpt 
Daily News. 

The Education, by G. W 
A. Luckey, and The Reorganization of the 
trict Rural Systems, by H. M. C 
Two articles of far ordinary 
est and clearness of 
Society for July 12, 1919. 

Hard and Soft Pedagoxy, by David 
den, and Educational Machinery, by Frank P 
Rand. Both in School and Society for July) 
26; the former discusses the “balanced 
in education, the latter, the evils of 
ganization and standardization 

Labor’s Attitude Toward Education 
Henry Sterling, Federation of Labor 
School and Society, Aug. 2, 1919; a 
tive statement of the Federation’s pronounce 
ments from its first convention, 1881 to 
inclusive. 

The Wolf at 
Board 
of Teachers’ 
schools. 


School and 
Judd 


from the Chicago 


Reorganization of 


School 
more than 


statement, in 


inter 


School and 


Sned 


ration 


over or- 


compara 


Last By Thomas E. Beu 
1919. A criticism 


Bolsheviki of our 


School Journal, July, 


Unions as the 


CREATIVE WORK 


“The opportunity for self-expression, which 
is synonymous with joy in work, is 
that the workman is entitled to, and we em- 
ployers who feel that management is to be 
true must begin to think less 
science of material things and think 
human relationships 
understood that 
vast numbers of individuals to do 
Work, we are 
law.” 

paragrap! 


something 


come a 
of the 


science, 
more of the science of 


It is beginning to be when 
we deny to 
creative violating a great 
versal 
This from Mr, Robert 
quoted by 
number of the 


adding his owr 


W olf 

M. C. Otto 
Unpartisan 
that “The 
that in 
normally enjoyable for its 
unattractive 


industrial manager), is 
na recent Review 
situation 


industry 


comment 
in educatior s analogous to 
4 process that is 
because it 


own sake is rendered 


suffer 


demands routine ehavior . AS we 


from machine lustry we suffer from 


chine educatio In machine’ industry 
. absence of joy in the 


terms oft money; in 


sation for the absence 


is in terms of 

what is done 
4 . 

n the rewarda 


the result of the 


9) 
2 


is to stimulate the acquisitive instinct and to 
Starve the _ creative. There are exceptional 
teachers who encourage their pupils to exer- 
cise initiative in one form or another, but these 
are educational heretics.’—M. C, Otto. 


AIMS OF A PROGRAM IN EDUCATION 
{Adopted by the National Education 
Association, July 4] 

\ program of education in America 
aim to bring about the following results: 
(1) A general high level of patriotic, 
igent and competent citizenship 
specific training of all the 
democracy for 


should 


intel- 

through the 

children of the 

citizenship to an age approxi- 
maturity. 

(2) The Americanization of the un-American- 
zed elements in the United States, both 
ind foreign born. 

(3) The complete 

(4) Tne use of 


nating 
native 
abolition of illiteracy. 
English as the universal 
anguage of instruction in public education and 
as the means of making general and 
our American ideals. 

(5) A 
fitness for 


common 


high degree of 
both the 
ind the duties of 


physical and 
responsibilities of 
war on the 


moral 
peace 
part of all our 
people. 

(6) An adequate and effective system of pub- 
lic education, both State and National, as the 
chief agency for tne accomplishment of the 
above ends. 


“One of the inestimable 
faculties of our 


services which the 
schools are rendering the 
State is that, while teaching young people their 
duties to society, they are showing them the 
possibilities for the advancement of the _ indi- 
vidual above the average member of the social 
body, directing them to paths of personal effort 
and plainly pointing out the irrevocable law 
that real reward comes only to the industrious 
Today our educators, while admitting the value 
of an educational system, frankly recognize a 
still greater factor, that is, a standard which 
they set beyond all systems and which touches 
the borderland of the _ ideal.’’—Los Angeles 
Times. 


Course of Study in History, Civics, and Ethics. 
sv the Department of 
Francisco Pages 164. 


Education, San 


received 
News, but 
edgment It is 


This publication 
ssue of the 


notice in a 
only a brief 
deserving of more 
Alfred 
studies and recommendations 
committees of Principals and 
published a notable 


previous 
acknowl 
extended 
review. 
through 
of a 


Teachers, has prepared and 


Superintendent 
special 
number of 


Roncovieri, 


vllabus of social science teaching for the ele 
involved a 
methods of 
references and 


teacher, and supplementary 


mentary schools There is state- 
ment of the aims and 
abundant 


for the 


these 
jects, bibliographies, 
reading for 
the pupils, holiday, home and community a 

ties and amusements; 


monthly outlines 
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successive grades, and, for the upper classes 
ollateral literature readings. One distinguished 
and commendable feature of the Course in 
Civies is the combination of a “Curriculum of 
Studies” and a “Curriculum of Activities” 
‘An effort to translate proper emotional reac- 
tions into civic virtues by organization of the 
iaterial that falls within the domain of civics 
ind by encouragement of civic activities.” 
Problems and projects are employed freely, 
and an astonishing number of suggestive types 
and practical exercises furnished. 


In the Vocational Summary for sully, 1919, 
ere is given a list of the American Institu- 


ons offering re-education courses for our dis- 


abled. but three States show a larger list 
than California—New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, And in Pennsylvania only have 


‘commercial and industrial establishments un- 
lertaken to train disabled men 


What War Teaches About Education. By Er 
nest Carroll Moore The MacMillan Com- 
pany Pages 330. $1.20 

This is very obviously, as the preface frankly 

innounces, “A Collection of Papers and Ad- 

lresses,” showing little coherence of organi- 
ration or content, except, perhaps, such as 
might be expected among the products of one’s 
nind in a restricted period of a few years. 

If there be a common thread of meaning run- 

ning through the fifteen chapters of the book, 

it may be found in the author’s statement: 

‘If the war has taught us anything, it has 

taught us that general education, whether of 

the formal discipline type or the merely aim- 
less-keeping-company-with-studies sort cannot 
ve relied upon. We who teach must sharpen 
our purposes, for unless our students work 
purposefully they do not work at all. This, in 
ts several phases, is the theme of the papers 
ind addresses in this book.” 

Chapters V-X, inclusive one-third of the 
volume, deal with the doctrine of general dis- 


cipline Two chapters, XIV and XV, sum- 
narize the answers and the questions in the 
title of the book An appendix of nearly 50 


pages gives the English Education Act of 1917, 
n a form that will be appreciated by Ameri- 
ans interested in studying the really wonder- 
ful advance in English education in recent 
ears 


Public Education in the United States. By Ell- 
wood P. Cubberly Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany Pages 517 $1.80. 

\t any time, the appearance of a book by Dr 

‘ubberly would command respectful attention 

Upor problems of school administration and 

eS] illy American education he has come to 


e recognized as an authority. After two cen- 
turie of struggle, and another half century 
f ncertain resources, and hazy ideas of the 
s s functior there has been in the last 
ears an astonishing development of pub- 
cation in America It is to this last 
ntury the book gives most space, and 
properly The rise of an _ educational 
yusness free, tax-supported state con- 


secular instruction for all, and not for 


ent only; the rise of the high school, 
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the Normal School, the Kindergarten, are traced 
with minute detail, providing a background 
for the more critical study of recent years. 
Mur education during these tiast generations 
ias shown some remarkable transformations, 
but none of them can be called revolutionary 
And Dr. Cubberly has been very successful n 
distinguishing the modifying forces and tra 
ing them to important results;—our hetero- 
genous population, the industrial revolution, 
new educational ideals, new political ideals, 
the influence of modern biological and socio- 
logical conceptions, and the accompanying re- 
adjustment of our philosophy; each with an es- 
timate of its effect upon the schools. Through- 
out, it is an attempt at a social interpretation 
of education as it has developed its various 
phases of special training, secondary and voca 
tional training, school extensions, and the inci 
dent tendencies toward a reorganization of the 
systems. The book is elaborately illustrated 
by figures, maps, portraits, and statistical 
tables. 


Survey of the Ancient World. By James 
Henry Breasted. Ginn and Company. Pages 
406. $1.40. 


Any treatment of history by Prof. Breasted, 
while satisfying the canons of scholarship 
meets the needs and the understanding also of 
inquiring youth. Under his pen ancient peoples 
are made to live; their institutions seem real; 
their activities reasonable. This text, brief 
as it is, cast in fine descriptive form and pro- 
fusely illustrated, should be found well suited 
to technical and vocational schools, or for the 
student whose time for a general history is, 
for any reason, curtailed As an appendix 
there is included a rich and classified bibli- 
ography that should be of value to teachers of 
more extended courses. 


French Educational Ideals of Today. Ly Fer- 
dinand Buisson and Frederic Ernest Far 
rington. World Book Company 


As long ago as 1915, at a session of the Inter- 
national Congress on Education in Oakland, 
notice was taken of the fact and expressions 
of regret that despite the common ideals of the 
two countries educators of France and the 
United States were so little acquainted with 
each others’ purposes The present is one of 
two volumes proposed, the one to portray to 
American readers, in English translation, the 
French system in extracts from French edu- 
eation, the other to. set forth in French 
translation American education in the _ states 
from school men of our country Nowhere 
else, perhaps, can our people find more con 
prehensive or concise treatment of the two 
dominant educational problems, in France, lay 
education and moral instruction.”” More than 30 
writers are quoted, in about twice as many 
extracts; all admirably commended by a sensible 
ntroduction by our Commissioner Claxto1 


Trade Foundations. Edited by Charles Kettle- 
borough and CC. E. Queer The Guy M 
Jones Company Pages 522 $1.25. 

This explicitly is a pre-vocational book for the 

seventh, eighth and ninth grades, and dedicated 


to The Bov on the Fence.” It s the joint 
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twenty-five authors,—prevocational 
instructors, and tradesmen. Dr. 
Carver of Harvard writes the preface. Of the 
authors, twenty-two have to do with some 
phase of industrial or vocational education,— 
one college, one normal school, two corpora- 
tion technicians, two endowed schools, two 
high schools, six technical schools and eleven 
city systems. About one-third of the book 
comprises a comprehensive inventory and anal- 
ysis of the “occupations; Section II, ‘‘Mater- 
ials,” their characteristics and uses; Section 
III, “Tools;” Section IV, “Operations” of the 
mechanical processes involved in the shaping 
of materials, called manufacture; and Section 
V, “Drawing’’—free-hand, mechanical, architec- 
tural, topographical, and blueprints. Section 
VI is an exhibit and critique of “Prevocational 
Shopwork.” 

The book is a cyclopedia of information for 
manual training and technical workers, a refer- 
ence guide for pupils, generously illustrated 
and admirably constructed for school uses. 


product of 
and vocational 


Junior High School Mathematics, Second Book. 
By E. H. Taylor and Fiske Allen. Henry 
Holt and Company. Pages 250. 

There is a prevalent feeling, if not conviction, 
that for the new Junior High School unit, 
there should be specially arranged texts and 
exercises suited to the new purposes. This 
series of mathematics is in line with such 
purpose. The introduction of the formula, 
the equation and the graph, serve to unify the 
processes of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
And a study of square root and its applica- 
tion, ratio and proportion, solids, negative num- 
bers, equations and problems, and application 
of percentage in stocks, bonds and exchange 
follow in order. It is an admirable arrange- 
ment well executed. 


the School and the Community. 
McFee, The American Book 


The Teacher, 
By Inez N. 
Company. Pages 256. 

book on sensible teaching practice; 
and, in its spirit not less than in much of its 
phraseology, reminds one of the inspiring mes- 
sage of David P. Page. It is Page’s spirit 
infused into modern school problems. It is 
not, in any sense, a profound discussion of 
education or educational processes; but it is 
so sensible, so obviously the product of a suc- 
cessful personal experience, and in such har- 
mony with the best present day psychology 
and educational doctrine, that almost any ele- 
mentary teacher, and especially the not-over- 
supervised teacher, will find it a daily stimulus 
and guide 


This is a 


The Junior High School, by G. Vernon Bennett 
York, 


own 


Warwick & 


pages 224 
that “there has 
reorganization 
our school system,” he quotes the affirmation 
Prof, Charles H. that “the junior 
igh school sweeping the coun- 


Along with his statement 


been an insistent demand for a 
Johnson 
movement is 
reviewer's fait} in 
less than that of its 


wry.” The this division 


of the system is not most 
seem as if 
either statement quoted is quite gorrect. It will 
be fortunate for the schools when both are 
development of the scheme in 20 


ardent champions; but it doesn’t 


true The 


NEWS 


years (p. 31) is 
training, the 
scarcely yet 


much like that of 
great majority of 
touched by either. 
nett has produced a very 
should carry conviction to 
indifferent. The first four 
ticularly suggestive and 
ommendations concerning 
particularly sound, 

In an appendix there is a good bibliography 
and reference list; to which, however, should be 
added, Library Leaflet No. 5, May, 1919, U. §, 
Bureau of Education. Altogether it is a very 
satisfactory treatment, and should be espe- 
cially welcome to California secondary teachers, 


manua) 
schools are 
But Mr. Ben- 
sensible book It 
many who are now 
chapters are par- 
convincing. The rec- 
courses of study are 


Morale. By Harold Goddard. The George H. 
Doran Company. Pages 118. 


This is a unique little book; 
subject matter, unique in its familiar treat- 
ment, unique in the intelligible way a rather 
abstract conception is made to stand out. 
“Morale,” he says “is a war word, but its 
mission will not end with the war,” and then 
proceeds to illustrate the idea “that everybody 
understands and that nobody understands.” 
There are distinguished three preliminary 
morales,—health, gregariousness and humor; 
seven major morales,—puguacity, adventure, 
work, commercial labor, revenge, justice, and 
affection. To these are added the composite 
morales of pride, victory, sport, fatalism, and 
reason. The supreme morale he names “Crea- 
tion,” the creative doing that is the expression 
of a confident self. It is a critical essay, a 
keen analysis of human aspirations; but is 
simple and appealing and tangible as a story. 
“Morale” is a book to be read when alone or 
with one’s fellows. 


unique in its 


Thrift and Conservation. By Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain and James Franklin Chamber- 
lain. Pages 272. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

During these last years millions of people 

learned the lesson of thrift who before had 

given it scarcely a thought. It was part of 

a nation-wide process. It included both young 

and old; the business man and the housewife; 

the clerk and the professor. But the lesson 
was learned under the stress of an emergency. 

And like other lessons taken by the spur of 

an external push, is likely soon to be for- 

Moreover, for the most part, the les- 

were assigned, not sought. The need of 

thrift was less felt than was the fearful need 
for the defense of one’s country. That was 
urged as a means to this; with the end appar- 
ently attained, there is danger that the many 
may be ready to disregard the means. 

But thrift has other uses than for govern- 
ment loans and in days of danger. The indi- 

’ need of it for his own spiritual 
health and common human welfare. Without 
it an otherwise genuine moral character goes 
lame and stumbles. It has come to be seen 
that if careful using is to become a _ habit 
and a customary self-acting influence in one’s 
de°ily behavior, one must be schooled to it from 
early years and in all one’s material and human 
relations. Some such conviction, doubtless, is 
the excuse for including in a series, “Schoo! 

Educational Guides,” a volume on Thrift. 
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sources, 
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Allen 


Chaffee The Milton Bradley Compan, 
Pages 8: $1,00. 
winkly Eyes is “The Little Black Bear,” 
whose adventures with the porcupine, the 
black snake and the lightning, and Tattle Tale, 
é 1y mother, red squirrel, a swarm of wood 
bees, al cottontail, and the lynx, and _ the 
fox, and the boy from the valley farm, 
and a dozen other characters, human and 
inimal, are told with the directness of per- 
sonal happening The chapters are so short, 
and the incidents so picturesque, and the lan- 
guage so perfect in its appeal to childhood, 
that for children who cannot read almost any 
er may tell the stories to childhood’s fas- 
( ition. Then there are the hired man, and 
the forest fire, and the sugar camp, and the 
snow, and then the hibernation! It is a charm- 
ng collection and lays a foundation for biol- 
ge botany, geology, et in the easiest pos- 
sib way 
New Schools for Old, by Evel Dewey I P 
sutton & Co., pages 37 


ne com 
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such school and neighborhood renovatio A 
better chance of being duplicated than in Cal 
fornia. It would pay the State to put the 

into the possession ot every rural teacher 


California Poetry, Frose and Portraits Gathered 
by Ella Sterling Mighels, author of the 





“Story of the Files, ete Harr Wag 
Publishing Co., pages 423. No. 1—Gift Ed 
tion, $5.00 Flexible Cloth, $4.00; Libra 
Edition 3.00, 
‘he compiler has rendered a distinct ser\ 
not alone to the lovers of literature as it 
tains to California, but to people genera 


throughout the country The poems and pros 
selections are well chosen. The book is divide 
into sections by months, which is a inique 
feature. There are neluded with the 
selections many gems from the writings o1 
sublished works of authors, and thus is bro 
together a body of material which it would t 
vel difficult to duplicate There are n ‘ 
‘ full-page lates and photographs of authors 
‘ ct storical matter relating to Califor 
i There $ neluded a classified St 
(‘al rnia writers given alphabetically ul 
ther st of textbook authors The 
ttractively und and Ss a credit to 
iblisher A copy should be ol the s 
f ¢ ry library in the State 
No, 2—This book is indexed by the Stat 


and the new edition contain 


edited by Gert 


High School Song Book, 
Head of the 


Parsons 


Department of 





Polyte High School, Los Ang S 
Silver, t & Co., pages 252 Price $1.00 
This orus book by one of California's mos 
rominent isical leaders brings together iT 
abundar oO chorus material for recreationa 
ng A good deal of the material s new 
e music is interesting to young as we 
id, and is within the range of the voices of 


High School pupils There are operatic se 
tions patriotic songs, sacred choruses hy ns 
ind folk songs Good selections for con 
singing party songs and choruses and nz 
or special occasions. Inclusion of so . rf 
the other standard selections nave not 





service 


s characterization of the rural school in 
rte community ry Mr Marie Turne! 
It reads ke i companion story to 
onard and Gertrude of Pestalozzi. It 
es the regeneration of a neighborhood, a 
irl farming community, and the once 
( one oon school t deals with real 
ons and true historical events The ac- 
plishments are matters of record After an 
pretation of the Country Life movement 
description of the traditional Little Red 
House there follows a story of the 


School, the growth of the 
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David 


Number Stories of Long Ago, 


Smit! 


Ginn & Co., 1919 

This is an admirable little book for sup - 
mentary reading it the clementary 
and t also contains a good deal of v: 
adult reading 

It goes back to the remote past, ar 
means of stories about children in differe: 
epochs and in different nations, it tells of t 
world’s attempts to count, of early awkward 
ways of writing numbers, and of the difficu { 
ties encountered thru the ages in perforn 
computations which are so simple for us now 

One can imagine very interesting class exer 
cises in a modern school in which childrer 


tell and discuss such stcries as “How Chang 
and An-am and Menes Count2d,” or “How Cuth- 
bert and Leonardo cnd Johenn Multiplied N - ; 
bers.” ‘ 
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Macmillan Company) 
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Frederick W Hamilton United Typothetae 

of America 
This is but a small pamphlet of pages sued 
by the Committee on Education of the U A., 
but it is a valuable presentation of the benefits 
and processes and exercises suited to school 
printing plants The needed equipment de 
scribed, ul te zed course two years is 
prescribed, including English, civics, trade arith 
metic, design in printing, history of printing, 
elementary trade science, elementary accounting 
and bookkee} -, and shop work text ary 
of 64 volumes is projected, some len on 
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Verse for Patriots. By 
Clara Lawton 


the abundance of material of 
the sort it is not an easy matter to compile 
a generally acceptable volume of patriotic selec- 
tions and particularly of poetry. Of a half 
dozen volumes or more, coming from the press 
within two or three years, all good perhaps, 
no one may be thought to be pre-eminent 
Here is a volume that is ‘different.’ The 
more than 350 extracts, most of them complete 
poems, are classified into ten groups. of 
national songs, nine are from the United 
States, two from England, and one each from 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The California 
active in the 
ible positions. 
Mr. C. M. Rogers of 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
ration has, as its 


Teachers’ 
placement 
The 


Cooperative Club is 
of teachers in desir- 
President of the Club is 
Santa Maria, the Secre- 
Rogers, The new organi- 
3oard of Control, in addi- 
tion to the President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Irving O. Bragg, Supervising Principal at Co- 
rona, A. W. Armitage, Principal of the High 
School of Goldfield, Nevada, Miss Griffith of 
Santa Maria. The Auditing Committee 
sists of O. F. Barth, Principal of the 
School at Sutter Creek, Miss Tilson of 
and Mr. Smith of Colona. 

Mr. Regers, who presented the benefits to be 
under registration in the 
Club at the 
Berkeley, states 


con- 
High 
Covello, 


ierived California 
recent High 
that there 
Club. The 
and High School 
School teachers, 
during the 


Teachers’ Co-operative 
School Convention in 
ire now nearly 5/0 
dues are for 
$5.00, for 
Offices 


members in the 
Principal 
Grammar 


yearly 
teachers, 
$3.00 were 
Berkeley, Mr 
over the 


open Summer 
enthusi- 
that 
and 
great 
membership in 
privileges of 
expenditure of 
position, The 
Teachers’ Co-operative 
with 


Session in Smith is so 


istic work of the 


organization 


ie proposes to open offices in Los Angeles 


the Bay Region next 
Club of 


guarantees to the 


year He sees a 


future for a this 


kind, 
which teacher 
i Teachers’ Agency 
fees for the 
work of the 


‘lub will be 


without the 
large securing of a 
California 


watched interest. 


Dr. John W. Cook, 
the Northern 
DeKalb, retired 
“ook is known 
rreadth of the 
the professional 

He has been a 
tional Education 


its past 


many years President of 
State Normal School at 
from active service. Dr. 
throughout the and 
land as one of the leaders in 
training of 
prominent 
Association, 
presidents. He 
the National] 
has been much in 
National 
friends of Dr. Cook 


G 


Illinois 
has 


length 


teachers. 
figure in the 
and is one of 
been a leader, 
Council of Education, and 
demand as a speaker in 
meetings The host of 
wish for him many 


Na- 


has 


ilso, in 


State and 


years 


THE ARGON 


Say you saw it in the 


4 


of service to the 

The Presidency 
be carried on 
who 


State and country at 
of the School 


large 
of DeKalb will 
through Dr. J. Stanley Brown, 
become so well Known as principal 
of the Township High School at Joilet, Ill. Mr. 
Brown has developed an forward 
looking, and one that leaders in 
secondary education everywhere. His success 
aS President of the Normal School is assured 
from the beginning. At present Dr. Brown 
is connected with the ‘Treasury Department 
at Washington where he is helping to develop 
the educational side of savings and thrift. 


has 


institution 
is studied by 


Supt. 


schools 


Pred M. Hunter of the Oakland 
offered courses in education 
College, Columbia University, during the 
recent session. Supt. Hunter adds greatly to 
the strength of the Summer Faculty at the 
Eastern University, owing to his ability to 
large problems, and them in the 
spirit of modern education. 
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life, 
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nary note His whatever else it means 
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some economic civie and 
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butes which modern seek to stimulate 


in boys and girls, 
might well be 
in thrift 


vroup 


important aspects of it 
text for needed 


temperance and 


lessons 


and social service, and 


co-operations, and world 


books, and a 


interests, 
Through his libraries, fresh stream 


of books, and opportunities for habits of read- 


ing have been brought within reach of millions 


TEACHERS WANTED—~—a 


i Bvery section of the country is calling 
for Teachers in practically all subjects. 
If available for a position write or wire 
us. Representatives and Co-operative 
Agencies in principal cities. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


General Offices - - - - - - Evanston, Illinois | 


(sy : &) 


Q 
LANTERN 


The most compact, conveni- 


ent and efficient stereopti 
con for the class room. Al- 
ways ready; no adjustments. 
Operates from any lamp 
socket or from = storage bat 
tery if current is not avail- 
able. Write today for 
Bulletin A, which tells all 
about the ARGON. 


BADGER 
PICTURE MACHINE CO. 


440 S. 3rd St., La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 
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“AN INDISPENSABLE TEXTBOOK” 


WEBSTER’S 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


= 
. 
= 
= 
- 
= 


Board of Education, 
Santa Monica, California, 
July 21, 1919. 
American Book Company 

121 Second Street, 

San Francisco, California. 
Gentlemen: 

You may place our order for 120 copies of Webster's 
Secondary School Dictionaries. 

We are going to try out the individual dictionary in our 
English classes in the high school. TI believe a dictionary 
properly belongs to a rational scheme of free textbooks. With 
one unabridged dictionary in a school room, childre n go through 
the high school without really learning how to use a dictionary 
or to form the dictionary habit. Our language is within the 
covers of the dictionary, and children acquire no accurate 
knowledge of a discriminating use of their language unless the\ 
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Il am never so happy as when I can spend public mone, 
in an essential and fundamental way for the education of the 


boys and girls; and I believe the money spent on these diction- 
aries will be better spent than a good deal of the money we 
spend on some of our other textbooks. I say “OTHER text- 
hooks,” because I believe the dictionary ought to be considered 


| 


an indispensable textbook 


Very respectfully yours, 


Superintend ¢ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 
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have a working knowledge of the dictionary. 
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yeople youth and adults in schoo! and home, GC 
would else have been barred from such 


privileges Mr. Carnegie’s interest in an abid- 

ng peace of nations, in promoting the legiti- 

mate and extended work of the schools and 4 

he welfare of teachers in the adoption of a wut dan s i. 
standardized and rational systen of weights 

and measures, and in various forms of research it ¥ a 

nd technical education among the higher insti- 

itions, will make him ever remembered as a at Aad < 4 


pathetic friend and promoter of any real 


cation 


The De Vry exhibit was one of the very best How to point 
your pencil for drawing--- 


he Milwaukee meeting of the N, FE. A. It 
al demonstration of a projector for 
} 


Being prominently situated with 


ires visible from one end of the 


aisle to the other, the interested school folk — aa amas 
marveled at the ability of so small a machine D R Al GH » M 3 N 
projecting such clear, steady pictures. who are particular 
The General Education Record (61 Broadway, and 
‘ew York City) offers to send free of charge, 
application, any volume of the Gary Survey . } having only the better 
follows: ' ‘“ ‘ . ~ 
The Gary Schools: Flexner and Bachman tools of their trade 
Organization and Administration: Strayer use VENUS Pencils ex- 
and Bachman. \ , 
Costs: Bachman and Bowman , clusively — because of 
Industrial Work: Charles R. Richards. | 
Household Arts: Eva W. White. We 
Physical Training and Play: Lee F. Hammer. L Ven their Silky Smoothness 
Science Teaching: Otis W. Caldwell. 
Measurement of Class-room Products: 


‘ourtis 


who insist upon 


Ht he A ttn ts] | | 





their uniformity and 


Mr. G. Vernon Bennett, for a number of 
years past superintendent of the schools of 
omor! (California, leaves’ that position to 
enter the service of the Government as super- - 
sor of the Los Angeles office of the Federal e A .The Wedge 
oard for Vocational Education, Division of Point.. 
ibilitation Mr. sennett has done an ex- 
ent piece of work at Pomona He has never ; A. Side View 
esitated at introducing new plans or methods é 
the conduct of the school system when 1 | : B. Tapering 
sured of the necessity for progress. The work ; 4 . 
vocational lines in printing, journalism, pub- Point 
speaking, vocational guidance and especially : 
ill that pertains to the Junior High School, ' 17 Black Deg» 
developed with marked success under + oe 6B softest to 
nett’'s administratior i is well quali- 
his new duties, and his many friends 9H hardest 


— 


s him abundant success, 


Miss Bertha Roberts, long the principal of 
Jefferson Grammar School in San Francisco 
as been appointed a Deputy City Superin- 
lent of Schools, filling the vacancy caused 
the death of Thomas L. Heaton some months 
Miss Roberts has had excellent success 
a teacher and principal, and her services 
yn the Board of Education will be most 
able. 
With consolidated school districts the trans 


tation of pupils is one of the big problems. 


Wayne Schoo Car solves the _ difficulty ‘ ° 
ne the ean High Schools now using Pismetives Lead Pencil Co. 
Wayne car are those at Hughson, Gonzales, 219 Fifth Avenue Dept. B New York 
is, Templeton, Lodi, Madera and San Luis 
An illustrated folder, telling all about 
ir, will be sent on request by C. F. Weber 
985 Market St., San Franicsco, Cal Gs: 


< 


ical S 


FREE — Trial 
Box of 5 Venus 
Pencils and a || 
Venus eraser 
sent free on re- 


ae ee Reatas 


von mai 


Nnethee” 


quest. 








itd Clapton, London, Eng. 
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Just a Page Devoted to the Interests of Commercial Teachers 
and Those Interested in Vocational Subjects. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education has emphasized the 
importance of salesmanship work in public schools by appointing Miss 
Isabel C. Bacon, diretcor of salesmanship in the Boston public schools, as 
Special Agent for Retail Selling. Miss Bacon will assist in the establish- 
ment of salesmanship courses in high schools throughout the country. 

Boston is to use Norton’s Retail Selling as a textbook in salesmanship 
classes this coming year. 

The following review of Retail Selling is taken from a recent issue 
of Women’s Wear, an important trade journal: 

\ new book in the field of salesmanship cannot fail to awaken the 
interest of all who come in touch with the trade. The interest, however, 
is often short-lived and the book is thrown aside with the mental, if nut 
spoken, comment, “Huh, more of the same old stuff. Flashy roads of 
success. Platitudes that don’t mean anything. Wish somebody would 
write a “workable” book on the subject.” 

Well, this is it—the “workable” book on salesmanship, for this new 
book is not an airy device for the expression of trite facts or vague and 
impractical generalizations. It is by title, by purpose, and by every 
test of the work, “A Textbook on Retail Selling,” published by Ginn 
& Company. 

This textbook is written by one who knows her subject from every 
angle. Miss Helen Rich Norton, its author, was formerly associate 
director of the Prince School of Education for Store Service, and is now 
educational director for the R. H. White Company, Boston. Her book 
is the helpful result of first-hand knowledge, and shows an understanding 
of both the teacher’s and the merchant’s point of view. 

Among the cities in which courses in retail selling are to be established 
this fall are Los Angeles, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Johnstown (Penn.), Provi- 
dence, and Seattle. San Francisco also has such a course under con- 
sideration. 

Miner and Elwell’s Principles of Bookkeeping has been added to the 
approved list in Providence. ‘This addition was made upon the unanimous 
request of a committee of commercial teachers after a classroom test of 
the First Course by certain teachers in the English High School, which 
is the commercial high school of that city. Seattle and Oakland have also 
taken the Miner and Elwell Bookkeeping. More high schools in the United 
States are using the Miner or Miner and Elwell Bookkeeping than are 
using any other system. 

Miss Helen R. Norton, author of Retail Selling and educational director 
of the R. H. White Company, Boston, writes as follows: 

Professor Davis’ Practical Exercises in English arrived just in time 
to be of definite help to me in planning work for a voluntary class in 
English which I started here in the store last week. The plan embodied 
in this compact and unsable form seems to be very complete and un- 
usually practical. I think any pupil who makes the intended use of 
the exercise book will unquestionably improve his form and that his 
style cannot fail to gain variety, clearness, and force. I like the author’s 
plan particularly in that it emphasizes good style in writing quite as 
much as correct grammatical forms. 

Powers and Loker’s Exercises in Rapid ‘Calculation proved to be one 
of the most popular publications issued last vear for use in commercial 
classes. Ginn & Company’s aim is to bring up the standard of commercial 
and other vocational books to the high plain now held by American text- 
books in most other subjects. 


H. A. LINSCOTT F. A. RICE 
2209 West 25th St., Los Angeles 20 Second Street, San Francisco 


California Agents for Ginn & Company 
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By act of the State Legislature and upon the 
recommendation of President 3Senjamin Ide 
Wheeler, and the formal order of the Board of 
Regents, the State Normal School at Los An- 
becomes the “Southern California branch 
of the University of California,” continuing its 
Normal School courses and adding certain 
courses in University freshman and sophomore 
instruction. Dr. Ernest C. Moore, heretofore 
President of the Normal School, becomes direc- 
tor of the branch, in charge of the Academic 
Administration, subject to the President of the 
University. There been created an a 
administrative board, consisting of Prof. 
Deutsch, dean of the Los Angeles 
mer Session, Prof 3aldwin M. Woods, Univer- 
sity Examiner for Junior Colleges, and the 
Comptroller of the University. 


geles 


has lvisorv 
Mon- 


roe E. Sum- 


At the 
Preston, 
the 
of 


no 


Milwaukee meeting, Josephine 
Superintendent of Public 
State of Washington, was 
the N. E. A. for the coming 
opposition candidate, Mrs. 
welcomed to the _ presidency 
supporter of the N. E. A. 
successful career teacher 
makes one of the most 
American Educational 


Corliss 
Instruction of 
elected President 
year. There was 

Preston will be 
by every loyal 
The story of her 
and superintendent 

interesting chapters it 
History. 

The College of Hawaii, the territory's land 
srant institution for agriculture and machine 
arts, is to in 1920 the University of 
Hawaii. , 


as 


become 


The Union movement 
gained somewhat during 
School and 

from the New 

summary statement of 
heading, “What Teachers 
reading by both friends and critics the 
to effect an alliance between educa- 
industrial organizations. 

The June California Blue Bulletin 
much interesting matter 
the excellent work in particular 
ject and other progressive teaching, 
the State Board official doings, 
of the respective 


among teachers 
the late Spring 
Society for July 
York Evening Post a 
progress, under the 
Want.” It is wortl 


has 
and 
Summer. 19, 


quotes 


ot 
tendency 


tion and 


contains 
concerning 
schools, 


besides 
pro- 
notes from 
and recommen- 
commissioners; there 
eight pages of review of school legisla- 
tion It is really so valuable a bulletin that 
every California teacher should have it and 
its contents. 
TEACHERS WANTED, $100 to $3150 MONTH.— 
\ll teachers should try the coming U. 8. 
ent examinations 1920 Census re 
ands of clerks. Thousands of 
tions are to be filled at from 
ave short hours and annual 
] pay Those nterested 
ediatelv to rranklin Inst 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
ation dates and and 
oo showing the positions 
Vv sample examination 
cent free of charge 
San Francisco loses, 
he services of E. B. De Groot. 
men, in any field of education, 
re stimulating or 
ministered their 
stinguished success, 
fer and 


San 


dations 


are 


master 


Gover! @ 
julres thou- 
permanent, life 
$1100 to $1800 
vacations wit 
should write n 
itute, Dept K228, 
showing all exam- 
large descrintive 
open and givin 
which will 


pos 


places 


questions, 


retains 
Few men, or 
have occupied 
positions, or 
with more 


but California 


responsible 
responsibilities 
than Mr. DeGroot: organ- 
director of Boy Scouts in Chicago and 
Francisco; organizer and director of the 


Playground Association of America; officially 
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CRAYOLA 


Crayons 


Work Smooth 
and Easily 


The wide 
rich tones 
Crayola by making 
stand out in strong, 
to the blackboard. 


colors and the 
every user of 
the illustration 
colorful contrast 


variety of 
delight 


ITH CO. 


S-HAMBURG 


*|BINNEY asi, 
o 


ww YOr 
ON-PaRis 


Why 
fully 


spoil the point of your care 
thought out drawing with a 
poor crayon? Why break up your 
train of thought by working with 
a crayon that annoys you through 
poor working qualities? Use 
Crayola—the smooth working crayon 
that 


its 


satishies 


“What the Aver 
\ccomplish 


Send for brochure, 
age Teacher May 
Blackboard Drawing.” 

50c for a box of Lecturer’s 


Colored Chalk. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., 
NEW YORK. 


Enclose 
Square 
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Hills and Ford’s 
A First Spanish Course. 





\n entirely new book, much easier and with 
] grammar than the older book 
Grammar, by the same authors. 















The new book lends itself to any method of 
instruction from the purely grammatical to 
he modified direct. Its vocabulary is rela- 

ely small, and consists of words of every- 
lay y a lesson deals with a = small 
section of grammar which is explained in the 

ginning in English and summarized at the 
end in Spanis Much attention is given to 








he treatment of the verb Each tense is 



















leveloped separately and the closing chapter 
vives xhaustive treatment of the verb 

A Fi Ypanish Course is proving very 
popular in California Besides being used at 
the University of California and at the Sum 
mer Sessions, both in Berkeley and in Los 
\ngeles t has been adopted by a large 
number « igh schools, including the Manual 
Arts Los Angeles, the Lowell and Girls’ 
n San Francisco, Woodland, Marvsville, Sut- 

r City AT ta, Stockton and others 





Walsh’s Primer 
Lebro de Lectura 


This is popular reader for beginners 
ing stories are told in very simple 
Spanisl It hief feature is a plan for 
ulding. Three methods are used: 


[ts inter 












(1) The grouping of words associated in 
uses’ 42): “Ul grouping of words alike in 
assignment of care 


nd (3) the 


lI | S pre verbs to be memorised 
Armand’s Grammaire 
Elementaire 


be gill- 


adapted for 


} 1 ] 
book, designed for 


\ direct T ethod 


ing classes, and is especially 


rses } high schools It is written 
Fret that is delightfully simple, clear 
d IntetT sting The re iding lessons which 
vel fascinating, deal with the manners, 
ston ography and government of 
I book is alread meeting with 
rnia, 7 1 t is being used 

shan! 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


Francisco, California. 


New York 


it in the Sierra 


FOR THE GRADES 


McVenn’s Good Manners 
and Right Conduct. 
Vol. I. 


These books — teach 
through interesting purposeful — literature 
They provide a_ stimulus to and 
ethical conduct, and also give definite instruc- 
tion in manners. The Ik includ 
selections designed to teach cleanliness, obedi- 
ence, helpfulness, faithfulness, honesty, kind- 
and sympathy, respect and _ reverence, 
courage and_ self-control, loyalty to duty, 
faithfulness, generosity and __ self-sacrifice, 
service, industry, ambition, patience and per- 


262 pages. 


Vol. II, 265 pages 
manners and = morals 
patriotic 


good 


Ssons 


ness 


severance, thrift, opportunity, and things 
worth while. These topics are presented in 


numerous short 
number of the 
illustrated by 


chosen from a large 


The hooks are 


famous paint- 


lessons, 
authors 


reproductions of 


best 


ings, which materially aid in the teaching of 
these subjects. 
These hooks should serve a ver\ definite 


where the law 
morals and 


California, 
the teachi Y OT 


purpose in requires 


manners 


Corney and Dorland’s 
Great Deeds of Great Men. 


Stories of the lives and deeds of twenty- 
four of the world’s great men from the times 
of Darius and Perides to those of Stanley 
and Peary The stories are well and inte 
estingly told, and supply a background for 


History 


grades 


reading of American 
is suited to fourth and fifth 


the intelligent 


1. 
I ie stvle 


Kendall Readers. 


“From the standpoint of 
method this delightful new 
will make a strong appeal to 
throughout the countr’ 
careful provision for the mastery ot 
chanics of reading, the authors 
thought-getting and interest rather than 
nique and drill. In choosing the content, they 
were guided bv the conviction that ‘the 
child’s own is the basis of his interests’”’ 
\\ \ Smith, Professor of Educati yt 
Administration, University of California 


content and 
f readers 
progressive 


Ithough 


hoth 


series of 


teachers 
making 
the m stress 


tech 


life 1s 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 


565 Market Street, 


Chicago 
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connected with the Playground Commission of 
San Francisco and the Chicago Vacation School 
Playgrounds; Hull House Palygrounds and gym- 
nasium; the National Athletic Research Society; 
boys’ camps in a number of States; with de- 
partments of physical education in New Jersey, 
Harvard, Lewis Institute (Chicago), etc. He 
was joint author of the California Public School 
Physical Education law; organizer and director 
of the Department of Physical Education, Social 
and Lecture centers, San Francisco; and for 
several years was director of Chicago’s $15,000,- 
000 public recreation centers; lecturer, author; 
and recently Director of the Division of Ath- 
letics, A. E. F., in France. 

By recent arrangement, Mr. De Groot becomes 
Scout Executive of the Los Angeles Council. 
The Bay Region loses him with regret. May 
his leadership long continue in our State. 


Friends of the institution and of education 
generally will be gratified at the recent good 
fortune of the University of Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. Of the $20,000,000 raised by the Bap- 
for education in the United States, Red- 
lands is to receive $1,142,000. Here are the 
sincere congratulations of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 


tists 


Last June the degree of Master of Arts, pro 


merito, was awarded to Will C. Wood, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California In awarding the 


degree, Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt said: 

Mr. President, I 
in behalf of the Trustees of the University of 
Southern Will C. Wood, 
Instruction, well 
from California to Columbia, 


have the honor to present, 


California, Honorable 
State Superintendent of Public 
recognized experi- 
enced in the things of the schoolroom, indefat- 
igable worker, possessing the wisdom and energy 
meet for the exactions of to-morrow, courteous 
and kindly gentleman in private life anu public 
friend of the State’s childhood and its 
future; and I ask that as an appropriate recog- 
nition of these qualities you do now confer upon 
the degree of Master of Arts, pro merito. 


Station, 


Attendance in school is regulated in 
health of the pupil. 

efficiency in management re- 
safe- 
while they are 
means is 


large 
easure by the Conse- 
ently, school 
res careful 
suard the health of the pupils 
school. Not the 


e individual 


consideration of means to 


least of these 
paper towel, which is most sani- 
tar when served from a cabinet The Onliwon 
well adapted to because 
buttons nor levers to attract the 
little fingers. As the 
towel another falls auto- 


There is no repair expense 


ibinet is schools, 
there are no 
tigation of busy 
removes one 
ally into place 
hed to the Onliwon cabinet, since there is 
echanism to get out of order 
In the New York Journal of Commerce of 
date, Prof. W. Starr Myers has a column 
ition on what he calls “a critical situa- 
American education,” the “Unionizing 
Teachers.” He argues that as “labor 
its standards and minimum wage 
poorest workman would do, and 
questions of heurs and output upon 


tie in 
School 
tends to place 
on what the 
basing all 
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ADOPTED 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 


in 


Shorthand Manual 


Gregg Speed Studies 


Gregg 


Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition 
Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor 
Edition 


Oklahoma 


Shorthand Manual 


Gregg Speed Studies 


Gregg 


Graded 
hand. 


Readings in Gregg Short- 


Tennessee | 
Manual 


Gregg Shorthand 

Gregg Speed Studies 

Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 

Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition 

Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor 
Edition 

Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial 
Law (co-basal) 


Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial 
Law 


This is the first time in the 


shorthand that one system has 


adopted exclusively for state-wide use 


Louisiana 








Portland and New Orleans are not 
required to use the State adopted 
texts, i} 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual and Gregg 
Speed Studies were also the texts adopted 
and used by the schools of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Fran 

More than 80% of the schools of the 
United States use the Gregg system of 
shorthand Let us tell you how the 
system can be introduced into your 
school. 

bia | 
The Gregg Publishing Co. 
New York Boston g 
San Francisco 
| 
| 
B: o 
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THERE ARE TWO DIMENSIONS 
IN THE COST OF TEXT BOOKS 








First Cost and 
Length of Service 


The first cost alone will not give you the real cost of your 
Text Books. You must measure the cost and the length of 
service they will render. 





















The first cost of vour Text Books is a 
fixed charge but the service they render is a 
varying quantity, determined by the usage | 
they receive. 
| 
| 










It is a proven fact that 


Holden Book Covers 


Actually prolong the Life of A BOOK from Two to 
Three Years 


Thereby cutting the real cost of your books in half. 


If you are having difficulty in keeping within your appropria- 
tion for Text Books, Holden Book Covers suggest the solution. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Milton Bradley Co. 


Western Agents San Francisco, Cal 
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a policy of leveling down,” the affiliation of 
teachers with the labor federation will tend to 
do the same thing for the schools; and adds, 
“it is hardly too much to say that the future 
of our country is at stake in a more serious 
way than most people would be willing to 
admit.” 


Anyone interested in agricultural instruction 
in high schools would be benefited by knowing 
what Dr. Crandall has done, and plans to do, 
and is equipped to do in the Holtville Union 
High School, His Catalina report was an 
illuminating discussion of achievements and 
possibilities. The story of the school’s annual 
exhibit and contests is a fascinating one. Dr. 
Crandall goes to the superintendency of the 
city schools of San Bernardino. 


Through co-operation of the University and 
the State’s secondary schools, there is now a 
committee on Junior Colleges, consisting of 
Dr. A. F. Lange, B. M. Woods, and T. M. Put- 
nam, representing the University, and De Witt 
Montgomery, of Santa Rosa, W. O. Smith, of 
Fresno, and Merton E. Hill of Ontario for the 
Junior Colleges, 


E. C. Boynton is prepared to give expert 
advice on portable picture machines, stereopti- 
cons and slides, His address is 517 Brockman 
Building, Los Angeles 

Pedro J. Lemos, of Stanford University, has 
been made editor-in-chief of the School Arts 
Magazine, a publication for art teachers printed 
n Boston for the past twenty years. Henry 
Turner Bailey, the noted art educator and 
member of the United States Educational Survey 
Board, was former editor, and upon his recom- 
mendation Lemos was appointed Negotiations 
by the publishers to induce Lemos to go East 
having failed, they agreed to send the editoria! 
staff to the Pacific Coast to work under his 
direction. Lemos will still continue his posi- 
tion at the University, but will direct the 
magazine staff along the vocational art lines on 
which he has established a nation-wide repu- 
tation 

Bulletin No. 14 of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, setting new courses for the Normal Schools, 
provides that the intrdduction of the three-year 
course will not apply to students entering prior 
to July 1, 1921, The threatened shortage of 
teachers was responsible for this modification 
of the original order. 

At its September meeting, the State Board of 
Education will have under serious and construc- 
tive consideration the problem of Americaniza- 
tion as it concerns and can be effectively handled 
by the public schools. 

August 11-15, the annual conference of teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture of California and 
nearby states, was held at Davis, with an at- 
tractive and comprehensive program. Among 
those who took part in discussions were the 
following: Will C. Wood, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; William S. Taylor, Re- 
gional Agent, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; Edwin R. Snyder, State Commissioner 
of Vocational Education; Thomas F. Hunt, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, University of Cal- 
fornia; Robert J. Leonard, Professor of Voca- 
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Why is it? 


that of four text-books in 
the same subject and for 
the same grade, all adopted 
by the same County Board 
of education on an equal 
basis, one is used more 
than the other three com- 


bined? 


Is it because of superior authorship? 


mo 


s it because of mechanical excel- 


lence? 
Is it because the viewpoint is more 


modern? 


Is it because of more interesting 
stvle? 

Perhaps you will be able 

to answer this eae if 


vou will read 


Beard & Bagley’s History of the 
American People 
THERE MUST BE A REASON 


The Macmillan Company 


609 Mission St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
















THE ROTATION PLAN 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea 
= in Education Since the Time of Horace Mann. It is Destined 
= to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System.—Dr. d. E. Winship. = 

The Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and farmers 
everywhere. It is rebuilding school houses. It is putting new life into = 
communities and rural schools. It is increasing the salaries of teachers 
from $10 to $40 a month. It is revolutionizing the teaching of Agriculture 
in Missouri. South Dakota and Oklahoma have adopted this plan; other 
states are planning to adopt it. 


















The Rotation Plan teaches _ real 
things—not just words, words, words. 

The Rotation Plan rotates the sub- 
jects—does not teach the same things 
vear after vear; does not skim, leaving 
nothing crisp and new for the next year. 

If you want to know how the Rota- 
tion Plan vitalizes schools and com- 
munities—what school directors, super- 
intendents, teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren say about it—how superintendents 
can introduce it into their schools—how 
teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spell- 
ing, reading, writing, language, and 
every other subject, the following book- 
lets will be sent you free upon applica- 
tion, but don’t write for them unless 
you really want to do something worth 
while for your state, your county, your 

























SCORING CORN school and vour community. It will be 
A Lesson in Number As Well As a waste of vour time and money as 
Agriculture well as ours. 


|. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in 


the Rural Schools. | 

2. Better Country Schools for Missouri. 

3. The Rotation Plan—What It Is; What It Does. | 

4. Vitalization Through Rotation. ; 

5. Stencils Vitalize School Work. ‘ 

The purpose of this Department 1s to help those who want to 
help the boys and girls of America. 


\sk for list of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, Booklets, Stencils, 
Working Drawings, Mottoes, etc. 


Do Not Think You Cannot Teach Agriculture. You Can. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 

Agricultural Extension Department f 

P. G. HOLDEN, Director f 

Harvester Bldg., Chicago ‘ 
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Stan- 
Vo- 

of 


Education, University of California; 
Wilson, Chairman of Committee on 
cational Education, California State Board 
Education; Ralph A. Jones, Director of Voca- 
tional Education for Nevada; Homer Derr, Su- 
pervisor of Agricultural Education for Nevada; 
Margaret McNaught, Commissioner of Elemen- 
tary Schools for California; W. S. Kienholz, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, City of Los An- 
geles; Charles J. Booths, Dean of the Junior 
College of Agriculture Ontario, California; B. H. 
Crocheron, Director of the University Extension 
x Division, College of Agriculture, University of 
California; Maude I. Murchie, State Supervisor 
Teacher-Training Courses in Home Economics 
Caliofrnia, 
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Stories of Great 
Adventures 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 


should 


supplemental use in the 


Copies be in every school library 


for seventh and 


eighth grades. The book gives a splendid 


background for teaching literature and 


The 
Arthur, Roland, Beowulf, Robin Hood and 


other legendary 


European history. stories of King 


heroes are especially 
adapted to the child’s reading when he 
eager for 


1s 


stories which present inspir- 


ational romance 


Cloth Illustrated 


Price, school edition, 75c 


Milton Bradley Co. 


20 Second Street San Francisco 








RESULTS vs. CLAIMS—The State Normal 
and Industrial College, Greensboro, N.C. 








April 17th, 1919 
lHE GREGG PUBLISHING Co., New York. 
Gentlemer I have your very pertinent 
letter of the 15th. Often in the past as I 
have read your letters and literature, [ 
have asked myself the question,—how long 
how long yet before making a change to 
the Grege system 

But still I hesitate. Because 

If vou had the best and largest school 
mn the State 

If ye had the best school in the Sout 
Atlantic States; 

If vou had the entire confidence of the 
business men: 

If the court officials praised you for the 
excellence of your product; 

If every competent shorthand writer sent 
out was eagerly sought after; 

If you were making $10,000 a year for 
your principal; 

If you knew you were a success and 
everybody told you that you were,—yes 
my good sirs, wotld you not also hesitate 
to make a change? 

There are about high schools in the 
state. Eighty or more of these are repre- 
sented in my classroom today. Among my 
students are some from the fourteen hig! 
schools who you say are teaching the 
Gregg system. We are working over those 
students trying to make Isaac Pitmal 
successes out of Gregg failures 

Hardly a year passes that we do not 
have Greggites in our dictation room 
writing the Gregg system. We have ob 
served their going-up ability with peculiar 
interest. Our observation of their efforts 
makes us hesitate still more. Write fora 


Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West Forty-Fifth St. NEW YORE 
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to have been the pioneer in every net 
: pes .? : ope eh eee ‘A Prang Paper to Meet Every Need” 
Art movement; to have spent its time Manil c Sant 
eek Le i Cream Manila Cream Cross Section 
thought, ar orally millions of dollars : : 
ee ae od lite _ os ; a ea en Gray Manila Black Cross Section 
o «wmprove—not cneapen by cheap ma- White Water Color Bogus Drawing Paper 
tertals—the teaching of Art in America. Gray Cross Section Mechanical Drawing 
“Prang Products” are not always the White Cross Section ‘‘Ricene”’ Tracing Paper 
“Cheapest in Price,’ but almost univer- 
sally the “best in Value.” The Prang 
Company is now in a better position to “CONSTRUCTION PAPERS” 
be of large service than ever before. These “P e : : P -y 
aw we “ot beci ar Bhth “iar by 1ese rang onstruction apers” have 
May e not begin ou 4th yea - been famous for years. Made in 25 beauti- 
ful colors. 


Sample books of these Papers sent free to Teachers 


being of service to you—in connection 
with your Art Materials for this Fall? 
~ J ‘ f Send for free Booklet of Samples with late st Prices 


G ra} 
a 7 “PRANG WATER COLORS” 
PERMODELLO “The First—and Still the Standard” 
The Permanent Modeling Clay--Works Like Magtc Water Color Boxes: Brushes: 

A new Modeling Clay that sets and be- Box No. 3A........$0.30 No. 6, per doz. 
comes hard as stone without firing. For ail Box No. 5 ae No. 7, per doz... 
grades and High Schools. Send for Circular at i ee No. 8, per doz... 
Sample pound can, postpaid, 60c. Box No. 16 ania: Se No. 10, per doz... 


“MODELIT” ie “Temperine”: 


Individual size, per bottle 
This is an indestructible Wax Modelin Class size, per bottle 
Clay that always stays soft. Postpaid, 


PoRnG, “Soe “PRANG CRAYONS” 
“ENAMELAC” “Quality Colored Crayons for School 
A Decorative Air-Drying Ename! Art Education Crayons: 
3 &g 
- 7 > 2 ’ ” >» ~ 
An Art Enamel for use on Toys, Furniture a eg 1 ee en 
China, Glass, ete. Requires no firing. Send x NO, o-—rer ia 
for Color Card and Circular. Complete outfit, as sale dalle eee x. 
containing 6 cans of “Enamelac,” shellac eee NN 2 @. oe ani a OX 
brushes, etc., in wooden box, postpaid, $3.00 »07 No’ z= 16 ccate. ae oe 
) NO, 4 -i10 C r ) 
‘ ” > y Fc = “rr 
‘STIXIT” PASTE No, 5—per box... 
on, ha oce te . , as ex: 
The Stickiest Paste in Town — a mg le 
- . ‘ c 
A combination of Paste and Glue 
n 4 oz. tubes, also in tin cans from 


to 1 gallon. 7 “STICK PRINTING” SUPPLIES 
“ENGINEX” PAPERS Color by “Stick Erinting?” We carry'a com- 


carry a com- 
Beautiful and inexpensive uncoated Engine plete line of sticks, pads, dye, ete. Send for 

papers for Paper Cutting, Poster Work, Kin- special circular. 

dergartens and all Industrial Art Work, con- Set No. 1 containing 6 sticks, 3 color caps 

taining 21 Standardized colors. n cardboard box, postpaid, 15c. 


Send for Free Booklet of Sample Send for Special Circular 


MISS JANE CAMERON 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, or 


H. S. Crocker & Co., San Francisco Cunningham, Curtis & Welch, Los ae 


t) 
: “PRISMO” PAPERS 
* New coated papers for Industrial Art and 
Our 63rd Birthday Kindergarten work—75 Standardized colors 
in all. 
THE Prang Company celebrated on July SORE for See ee a See 
1, 1919, tts 63rd Birthday. It is proud “PRANG DRAWING PAPERS” 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $34,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 
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Company, American 
dett & Company, 
Milton Bradley 
& Company, and 


Book Company, Silver, Bur- 
Gregg Publishing Company, 
Company, P. Blackston’s Son 
the Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, all had generous their 
books and constant and courteous attendance. 
To teachers, such a collection of texts, supplies 
and teaching and illustrative materials is far 
more than a commercial venture, It becomes 
a professional stimuuls. 


Our readers will remember an interesting con- 
tribution from Clarkson Dye in France appear- 
ing in the News some months ago. AS appears 
from a letter just recieved, he is back in this 
country, and plans an early business trip to 
China, probably this September. Mr. Dye notes 
that throughout the East “much attention is 
being given to the importance of educated and 
intelligent assistants ‘(and beginners) in the 
manufacturing and financial establishments. 
Many of these places have a considerable staff 
and an educational bureau devoting all their 
time to the selection and improvement of em- 
ployees.”’ 


displays of 


that Mr. 
and 


Richard A. 
genial 
publishing house, New 
this 


The information comes 
Metealf, the efficient 
of the and Bacon 
York, but well 
severed his connection 
known to what 
but he will carry with 
1 host of friends, 


long 


Allyn 


nanarer 


coast has 
the house. It is 
other position he goes; 
him the good wishes of 
the continent across. 
The Smith-Towner bill, initiated by 
tional Education Association, is to be fathered 
in Congress by Horace Mann Towner from 
Iowa, and has the unstinted and intelligent sup- 
port of most civic organizations, Women’s Clubs, 


known on 
with 


also, 


not 


the Na- 


Chambers of Commerce and organized labor 
throughout the country. It has been called 


“the most constructive educational 
introduced in Congress.”” There is no part of 
any state and no level of society that will not 
be benefited by an intelligent administration of 


i+ 


its provisions. 


measure ever 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, known nationally as 
the Assistant Commissioner of Education in 
New York State, has been named State Super- 
ntendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
to succeed the late Nathan C. Schaeffer. Dr 
Finegar has been a prominent figure in the 
educational life of New York State for many 

rs As an organizer and administrator he 
has few equals As at nterpreter of the law, 
is applied to educatio he is in the _ front 
ink | the National Education Association 
the National Council of FEdueation, and as 
iirman in all important committees, he has 
erved well the schools of the State and 


Pennsylvania securing his services 


guarantees to herself a wise and progressive 


iministration 
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THE NEW MAP 
OF EUROPE 
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It will pay you 


to inquire about our special offer on 
the New Map of Europe. Do it 
quickly—write us to-day, for there 
is a time limit and you will be dis- 
appointed if you are too late. 

When you write—be sure to enclose 
this ad and receive a handy envelope 
opener free. 





MAPS:-:GLOBES CHARTS 


2249-53 Cauumert Av~ 


Fred one article. 


CHICAGO: 


Onze 


hasnt advanced in jruce ! 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Buff Buckram Binding 


A given amount of money purchases far 
fess than it did four years ago; still, you 
may buy for your school or for your 
personal use this ‘‘Supreme Authority,”’ 
containing hundredsof the New Words, in- 
cluding war terms (a better book 
than in 1914) at no increase 
in price. 

The NEW INTERNATIONAL 
is as necessary in the school 


room and in the teacher’s library 
as a clock is in the home. 


Ask for the 


Merriam Webster 


Help your pupils to form early the Dictionary Habit. 
WRITE for Free Booklets to Teachers ° 


‘What Fun to Play Merriam. Dictionary Games,”’ 
**Unlocks the Door **Dog Day Club.”’ 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO. cose 


Educational News 























History from a New View-Point 
OuR UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Toledo, Ohio 





Written in the light of recent events which have created a new 
atmosphere for the study of our national life. The breaking down 
of old prejudices and international animosities has enabled the 
author to restate a great many problems in our history from a new 
view-point. It begins by showing how the Old World forms the 
background of our early American history, and from that point 
until the concluding chapters on the World War, the reaction of 
Europe on America is never lost sight of. 


READY FOR FALL USE 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





















W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast Manager, 565 Market St., San Francisco 


with } tt i\\/C5) 
THERE IS NO ENGLISH BUT ENGLISH AND _ | 
HITCHCOCK IS ITS PROPHET 


For more than a decade the Hitchcock books have been among the 
most popular and successful text books in the United States. In that 
period half a dozen other books in English composition have had a tem- 
porary vogue and have gone down. Hitchcock remains. Old? Some books 
never live long enough to become old! 


{HLUIUAUUUULNLULENNNUb G3) 


\Ve hear a good deal these days about various kinds of English 
commercial, vocational, college-preparatory, agricultural, oral, Smith- 
Hughes, and what not. Hitchcock teaches just English—the kind that 
should be spoken and written by the bookkeeper, the banker, the mechanic, 
the college professor, the farmer, and the school boy. 


And he teaches it not as a dogma to be learned, but as an art to be 
practiced. 


HITCHCOCK’S NEW PRACTICE-BOOK (Copyright 1914) 
For first two years of High School. 
HITCHCOCK’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC (Copyright 1917 


For all four vears of High School. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
571 Market Street 
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San Francisco 
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Straus & Co. is that of insuring automatically 
regular employees of the firm without expense 
on their part, and thus have them share in the 
penefits of life, health and accident insurance. 
All premiums and other expense are _ taken 
eare of in life insurance, and a sum _ equiva- 
lent to a year’s salary of the person insured 
will be paid at his death to his beneficiary 
In health and accident insurance, those who 
are indisposed for more than one week will 
receive 75% of the salary received at the time 
of the sickness or accident, this to continue 
ip to 52 weeks. Those who have been in the 
employ of the company for 20 years or more 
may at the age of 60 retire on a pension, or 
they may retire before that age if they become 
totally disabled. 

Such welfare work is neither paternalism nor 
philanthrophy, but is given in recognition of 
the fact that each employee is entitled to 
participate in the prosperity of the company. 
“Whatever advancement is developed through 
organization,” says Mr. Straus, “must be found- 
ed primarily on the principles of individual 
Thrift’; and responsibility rests with the em- 
Thrift.” The responsibility rests with the em- 
virtue, and as each person exerts an influence 
on the home circle the entire matter is one 
of education. 

The New Internacional is tho 

a long line of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, 
ear in its time recognized as the “Supreme 
Authority.” Among the salient features of the 
2700 pages are 400,900 vocabulary terms: a new 
12,000 biographi- 
cal entries; 6,000 illustrations, etc., etc. 

Hon. Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of California, offered a series of 
lectures at the Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. The topics covered were, 
“Democracy in Education,” “Education for Cit- 
izenship,” “Education for Vocation,” ‘“Educa- 
tion for Health,’ ‘Education for Character.” 

This series of lectures was largely attended, 
and well received. Dr. J. R. Young was Dean 
of a most successful Summer Session at the 
University of Nevada, 

Through the courtesy of Ginn & Company 
there has been published a University Summer 
School Directory for both the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles sessions. It includes the names of 
faculties and students, with both their home 
and summer addresses. More than 4,000 stu- 
dents were registered, a large proportion of 
them teachers. 

L. BR. Alderman, formerly superintendent of 
the City Schools of Portland, Oregon, and at 


latest and hest 


of 


gazeteer with 30,000 subjects; 


One time State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was one of a selected group of men form- 
ng the Commission of Occupational Direction 
of the A. E. F. Mr. Alderman, who had charge 
of the agricultural and allied subjects with the 
Occupational Direction Commission, proved to 
be one of the most valuable men in France, and 
ter n Germany in this work. He was fre- 
tl mentioned by the authorities and by 
the Army Educational Commission, and was 
very largely responsible for the great success 
s work abroad 
M Alderman, who is known internationally, 
4 taken over the educational work of the 
ind will organize a system of education 
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This Big Medart Catalog 


contains 128 pages, size 9%,x12 inches, 


and weighs 2 pounds. It embodies 
complete plans and suggestions cov- 
ering Playground and Gymnasium 
Equipment problems and will prove of 
value in the hands of 


Gymnasium 


inestimable 
every Playground and 
Director. ‘ 

Medart products have earned a con- 
spicuous place in their special field 
through our nearly half-century of 
maintained quality and _ excellence. 
This high standard, to which all Med- 
art products are required to conform, 
merits the superior presentation given 
them in this catalog, which we wish 
to place in your possession if you will 
give it that permanent place in your 
files which it rightfully deserves as 
a reliable, convenient and helpful ref- 
erence book. 

As a matter of information for our 
records and so we can send you our 


ether literature which we publish 
from time to time, kindly advise 


whether you are particularly inter- 
ested in Playground or 
Equipment 


Gymnasium 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Western Office 
RIALTO BLDG. - SAN FRANCISCO 
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THOMPSON 
Chair - Desks 


MADE of OAK Designed and Patented by 
= ; \. H. Thompson, Syracuse, N. 
IN SIX SIZES U. S. Patent Serial No. 1,293 


\ Movable and Adjustable 


Seating Equipment for All Schools and 
a Home Study Chair for Reading, Cor- 


respondence and Household Accounting. 


Duplex 


46 


Vrite for Illustrated Descriptive Circular and Current Price List 
Jobbers Carrying Warehouse Stock 


San Francisco, Cal. 
RUCKER-FULLER DESF CoO. 


677 Mission St. 


201 West Water Street 


Wash, 
GRAHAM 
Ave 


THE QUAINT ART FURNITURE CO. Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Spokane, 


JOHN. Ww & CO 


(97 Sprague 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You can teach more easily 


Accomplish more for and with your pupils—Demonstrate real progress 
in each day’s teaching — And avoid burdensome routine by using 


The Minnesota Course of Study and Teacher’s Manual 
By THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


It is unquestionably the most helpful hand 
book ever prepared for teachers, and has 
received the endorsements of the highest 
authorities in the educational field. The 
Course is particularly appreciated by teach- 
ers because it is written with a sympathetic 
understanding of daily classroom problems 

Minnesota’s State Department of Educa- 
tion paid high tribute to Miss Theda Gilde- 
meister’s ability as an educator when they 
d her to prepare this Course of 
Study under her own copyright. 

Miss Gildemeister is recognized interna- 
of the foremost writers and 
lecturers on educational methods and topics 

vhil ] the practi al work 


retaine 


tionally as one 


el osition 


In Substantial Paper Binding, 
Binding, 


Cloth 


In Attractive 


especially qualifies her to render this serv 
ice to the teaching profession. 

Part two of the book, the 
cludes sections on: 

Program making. Discipline 

Preparation for the first day of school 

Principles for selection of text books. 

Illustrative lesson plans 

Seat work and 
study. 

Other valuable aids to the busy teacher. 

Thousands of ambitious teachers in many 
States are finding the Minnesota Course of 
Study an invaluable aid in making their 
work successful. 


Manual, 


teaching children to 


75c postpaid 
$1.25 postpata 








JONES & KROEGER CO., Publishers 
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that will be applicable to the needs of the 
Navy He will incorporate in the plan many 


of the lines of work projected while abroad 


We wish personally to express our apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Alderman’s ability and the great 
assistance rendered by him abroad. The de- 
velopment of the work in the Navy under his 
guidance will be watched with great interest 


Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland 
was elected, recently at Milwaukee, as State 
Director for California in the National Educa- 
tion Association for the ensuing year. 


In the proceedings of the recent meeting of 
the California High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the presidential address by Dr. P. M. 
Fisher affords an accurate, sensible, articulate 
lescription of the making of the California high 
school. Such a presentation could scarcely have 
been made except by one who was himself a 
factor in the movement. Dr. Fisher has done 
the State a needed service in thus recalling the 
steps in the growth of secondary education in 
our State. 


The California Federation of Women’s Clubs 
s extending its functions in important educa- 
tional ways. By recent action of the executive 
yoard, a special committee has been appointed 
to devise and administer means for the prepar- 
ation of women to teach Americanization. A 
State Federation Chairman of Thrift, also, has 
been created, under Mrs. Edward D. Knight 
The organization is one of the State’s active 
educational agencies. 


Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, elected Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Chicago, later ousted from that 
position by the mayor, has finally accepted an 
ffer to become dean of the College of Educa- 
tion in the University of Illinois. 


Superintendent Randall F. Condon of Cincin- 

nati, who was elected at Detroit to succeed 
ir. Chadsey, Has, because of similar friction 
etween the Board of Education and the De- 
troit mayor, withdrawn his acceptance; and 
Mr. Frank Cody, long an assistant and later 
an acting superintendent, has now been made 
Superintendent of Schools for Detroit. 


A conference on teacher training has been 
alled by Hon. Will C. Wood, to be held at the 
University of California, September 19 and 20. 
This will bring together the University depart- 
f education and representatives of State 
Normal Schools and will have to do with. formu- 


lents oO 


ating a more satisfactory program on teacher 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association has been fixed 
February 24 to March 1 in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Los Angeles School Journal comes from 
e press with its first number this month 
s a development of the Journal formerly 
ssued and which served well its purpose. It 
Ss published by the Principals’ Club and High 
School Teachers’ Association of Los Angeles. 
Journal will feature the important educa- 

al happenings in Los Angeles and give in 
ligest the report from the superintendent's 
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O EVERY reader of the “News,” 
unable to view the demonstration of 
The DeVry Portable Projector 


at the recent convention of the N.E.A. 


( 


a 











a cordial invi- 
. tation is ex- 
tended to visit 
or write to 
The Atlas Ed- 
ucational Film 
Co., 821 Mar- 
ket St, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
In their com- 
fortably furn- 
ished projec- 
ition room, is 
"available com- 
plete informa- 
tion relating 
to the adaption 
of the motion 
picture to the 
curriculum of 
the school 


The DeVry Corporation 


1242 Marianna St., Chicago, IIl. 


ao 


When schools open, they must 
have new books for their 
libraries, and they should be 
bought where the stock is 


largest and service the best. 


a 


POTTER BROS. 
of 
SAN FRANCISCO and 
LOS ANGELES 
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INDUSTRIAL AR 
EDUCATION 


HE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION, unanimously adopted at the Annual 
Convention of City and County Superintendents, held in the Yosemite 
Valley from August 18th to 23rd, 1919, voices the general demand for Industrial 
Art Education in California: 
HEREAS, The State Board of Education has determined to promote 
in the ee schools art education, which will contribute to the 
preparation of the pupils to better meet the duties and responsibilities as 
consumers and as possible producers of industrial products; and, 


W HEREAS, The State Board contemplates arousing interest in 
this subject , the : of . Mae sos cs 


by promotion two or more exhibitions of art 
applied to industry, and of school work which has been accomplished in 
meeting the needs of industry; and, 


HEREAS, The State Board of Education desires to enlist the 

co-operation of teachers’ organizations, industrial and commercial 
organizations, and art organizations and individuals interested in art 
education, as applied to industry, to the end that the American youth 
may receive industrial training that will make all of them intelligent 
consumers, and fit those who have special talent for industrial and 
commercial art occupations, and to the further end that America may 
become independent of Europe for its trained designers 


ESOLVED, That this convention place itself on record as favoring 

this type of art education in the public schools of California and 
that it urge upon all superintendents, principals and teachers and all other 
interested parties to co-operate with the State Board of Education in this 
movement, 


The teaching of Industrial Art has been successfully done 
for the last thirteen years at the 













a TT AAT) A AT TAS IT 
CAL DONA SCre 
et) i 9 eell, 
5 ua we Ab de Abed 
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NS =ute 
- ) STATE - ACCREDITED 
2119 Allston Way Berkeley, California 


‘| HE school specializes in training drawing and craft teachers for 


school and supervisors for the grades, also designers, illustrators 
and interior decorators. 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 


lor Day, Evening and Saturday Classes. 
Write 


catalog 





for illustrated 

















F. H. MEYER, Director. 
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Prof. C, A. Wheeler has been untiring in his 
efforts in behalf of the magazine. The editor 


is George W. H. 


Journal the 


Shield. We 
support of the 


bespeak for the 


hearty teachers. 


Word of the death of Mrs. George W. Stone 
of Santa Cruz, wife of Dr. Stone, long time 
member of the State Board of Education, was 


received by telegram during the recent Super- 


intendents’ Convention at Resolu- 


Stone, 


Yosemite. 


tions of condolence were forwarded Mr. 


who has the sympathy of his many friends 
throughout the State Mrs. Stone was well 
known During the last few years she has 


frequently accompanied Dr. Stone to meetings 


of the State Board 


The New York Re-Employment Bureau reports 


laborers getting $37 per week and a coliege 

protess¢ receiving only $19. This is supposed 
( a contrast between the rewards for brain 
and for rawn, but the brawn had at least 
rains enough to organize and secure a living 
a 


Educa- 


principalship 


Board of 
applications for 


College, 


The Auckland, New Zealand, 
I s seeking 


e Auckland Training such applica- 


be receivea on or before October 3lst 
next The printed forms for the application 
obtained from Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. 8S 


Cor issioner of Education, Washington, D. C, 


The salary attached to the position is £650 a 


year, increased by annual increments to seven 
ndred pounds Actual traveling expenses by 

lirect steamer will be paid upon arrival at 
\uckland, the principal to arrive there by Feb- 
Ist, 1920 The principal will have gen 

eral control of the training colleges of the 
No il Schools The service is for a three 
eal engagement, to be terminated thereafter 


months’ notice given on either side. 


Dr. F. F. Nalder, 
been identified in 
University 


who, for 
responsible 
Extension 


some years has 
positions with the 
Division, becomes by re- 


cent election, director of the extension depart- 
ment of the State College of Washington, at 
Pullmar Dr. Nalder was formerly a _ resi- 
ient and teacher in Washington, and was well 
and favorably known throughout the State to 
which he now returns. 


The American Union against Militarism looks 


W fear upon the danger of our becoming 
-militaristic, and asks for an explanation 
he fact that there has been appropriated by 

ess for military drill in high schools and 
ezes for the vear ending June 20, 1920, the 
$4,000,000, and that there has been 
propriated by the same Congress for general 
atior through the Bureau of Education, 


or same period the sum of $524,600. The 
tement is further made “And as if this 
ast were not overwhelming enough, part 
this niggardly appropriation granted to the 
se of education for the children of the plain 


ople must be diverted—by 


svyneracies of which 


one of those queer 
congressional legislation 
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eee 
MISS BARNARD’S 
Kindergarten Normal School 


(State Accredited List) 


B 9189 2748 ASHBY AVE., BERKELEY 
& 
P 





oe 


University of 


. . 
Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 
Nine Colleges School of Educatior 
Fall Term Opens in September 
Address Registrar for information 
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kK. C. Boynton 
Portable Moving Picture Machines 
Stereopticons 
Slides 
517 Brockman Building 
11840 Bdwy. 1919 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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@ @ 


Wet $000 


d-yEar MCN 
SO fo 
Night School 


\ very interesting story of the 


— 
—————————————————— 





the 


BUTLER SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Call Bldg., S. F. 


catenins hates nisin catia 


Commerce classes at 


copy. 
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Good printing, 

like good literature 

and good pictures, 

1s educational. 


r THE COURSE OF EMPIRE TAKES (TS way 
™E vous FIRST ACTS ALREADY PAST. 

—— CLOSE THE DRAMA WITH THE DAY 
S NOBLEST OFFSPRING |S THE LAST 


RE ETP 


ERKELEY is the educational center 

of the West. It has been the home of 
our printing establishment for 72 years. 
The advantage of associating daily with 
teachers and students enables us to under- 
stand thoroughly the requirements of all 
classes of publications. Advisers, editors 
and managers of Fall Annuals will make 
no mistake by getting in touch with 


| 

| 

OUR SCHOOL ANNUAL 
DEPARTMENT. j 
Take time by the forelock; avoid that 
| 

| 


eleventh-hour rush. Communicate with 
us by Uncle Sam’s Postal Messenger. 
Much of our work in this line is handled 
entirely by correspondence. Ask us any 
questions you wish. We will inform vou 
the course to follow as to copy, style. 
pictures for reproduction—in fact all 
facts that will produce the best results. 


CP ae 


a 


LEDERER, STREET & ZEUS CO.—PRINTERS 
2T01 CENTER STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














The October issue of the “News” will contain an outline on “Half- tone he Screen Texture” 


and “How to ‘Paste a Dummy’. 
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is so full—to the maintenance of reindeer sta- 
tions in Alaska.” 

All of this is another suggestion of our need 
for Federalizing education, and with the biil 
now before Congress in force, we would not 
be confronted with these difficulties. But 
apparently the American Union is not aware 
of the fact that the reindeer stations in Alaska 
are under the control of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


There has been recently distributed by the 
United States Bureau of Education a valuable 
bulletin comprising 121 references on the eco- 
nomie value of education. Schools and teach- 
ers interested in occupational studies, vocational 
education, vocational or educational guidance, 
or in the education of youth for group and in- 
stitutional life, should have this, or a similar 
bibliography conveniently near for ready ref- 
erence, 


To our inexcusable disgrace, more than 58 per 
cent of the people who make our steel and iron, 
more than 72 per cent of those who make our 
clothes, more than 85 per cent of those who re- 
fine our sugar, are foreign born. And nearly 
all of them cannot read or write English, and 
at least a quarter of them cannot read or write 
their own language. Six hundred and twenty 
thousand of the million who mine our coal are 
foreign born and 465,000 of these come from 
non-English speaking races, with but the slight- 
est ability, if any, to read the English language. 


The County Libraries are becoming more and 
more one of the great educational agencies of 
California. More than 1,700 school districts are 
already affiliated with County Libraries. In 
Siskiyou, Trinity, Sutter, San Benito, Kings and 
Yolo Counties every school district is served 
by a County Library. In 28 counties. the 
teachers’ libraries in the offices of the County 
Superintendents of Schools have been placed 
n the hands of County Librarians. 


It appears, from official information, that 
there is a scarcity of library assistants that 
affects libraries of all types in all parts of 
the country. The library schools of the 
country, with their present enrollment, are 
not able to supply enough trained people to 
meet the demands. Young men especially, are 
wanted as librarians and library attendants. 
The Association of American Library Schools 
(eleven of them) appeals to librarians for aid 
in seeking out capable and suitable men and 
women to prepare for library service 

The School Bulletin, discussing the matter of 
teacher’s pensions in New York State, says as 
follows: 


“An actuary has been employed by the State 
Teachers’ Association to submit plans for put- 
tin the teacher's pension system on an actu- 
aria basis. It is expected that a plan will 
be worked out whereby each teacher shall have 
returned to her all money which she has paid 
into the pension fund in case she withdraws 
from the profession and does not expect finall; 


to receive a pension. To meet the expenses 
of this work the teachers of the State have 
bee assessed twenty cents each This assess- 
Y ent 


is made on all teachers whether they are 
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TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 





You will save time 


by 
ORDERING NOW | 


| 
| 
| and money 
| 
| 








SCHOOL DESKS 


SUPPLIES 
MAPS, GLOBES 
FILING DEVICES 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


| 
' 
and | 
| 





C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
222-224 South Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES 
524 West Washington St., 
PHOENIX 


100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO 
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“Children, I want you to 
get Bank Stock this year” 


Easily said and easily done, but why specify Bank 
Stock? The reason this teacher insisted that her 
class use Bank Stock was that she knew better work 
would result. She knew that the eye-saving feature 
of Bank Stock would keep her in better humor and 
the students more willing. She knew that when 
she specified Bank Stock, she was sure of a high 
quality paper. She also knew that Bank Stock was 
made in the very blank books and tablets she wanted. 
That’s why. 


| DO YOU KNOW BANK STOCK? 


would like to have one of our FREE Bank Stock 
Test Cards and a High or Grammar School Sug- 
gestion List. From the list select those numbers 
which interest you and send for sample tablets. 
| When you know Bank Stock, you will use it! 





| Composition Books 

Note Books 

| Shorthand Blanks 
Bookkeeping Blanks 


| 
Let’s get acquainted. Drop us a line that you 
| 
Manual Training Pads | 


Fillers for Binders 


ie -Mysell- Rollins 
Bank Note Company~ 


32 Clay Street San Francisco 












Exclusive Manufacturers of Bank Stock 


+ 
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the 


members of 


association or not, as the pur- 
pose for which it is made is of interest to all 
teachers The money may be sent to the dis- 
trict superintendent, who will forward the 
assessment for the whole district.” 

The “Teachers’ Council,” organized in cer- 
tain cities in the last five years, is charac- 
terized as “an advisory body of teachers called 
to confer with the superintendent.” The fol- 
lowing cities are known to have introduced the 
plan: New Britain (Conn.), St. Paul, New 
York, Chicago (abandoned with the departure 


of Ella 
boston, 


Flagg 
and 


Young), 
Washington, 


Minneapolis, Cleveland, 


“Should the State Establish a Technical Uni- 
versity for Practical Training in All 
subject of an 


Trades 


was the extensive discussion at 


the three-day convention of the California 


Typothetae held in Oakland on the 28th, 29th 
and 30th of last month Speakers from every 
section of California, representing the large 


labor organizations as well as 


participated in the 


employers’ 


asso- 


ations, 


meeting. 


On investigation of 


State, a 


school matters in the 


hold-over committee from the 
ind Assembly is composed as fol 


Herbert C 


ows 


Senator Jones, Sal 


Mrs 
Pasa- 


1 Jose: 


Klizabeth Hughes, Oroville; Senator Carr, 


lena Senator Harris, Fresno Assemblyman 
kde! Santa Ana 

This committee has already had one meet- 
ney, and will have a second meeting n San 
Francisco on September 2, 3 and 4 The opinion 


was expressed by Supt 
forces of the 


thi« 


Wood that 


ould he re 


the school 


State SI presented at 


meeting, 


Elizabeth S. Adams, who as assistant in Com- 
erce, Summer Session, University of Califor- 
a, has been conducting some most interesting 
work, has been appointed assistant to the 
anager of The Gregg Publishing Company at 


Sar Francisco, 


and 
Department 


will in charge of the 


School 


Miss 


Adams is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and has her Master's degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University She has 


raveled and studied in Europe and has an 


ert acquaintance with the problems of teach- 
2 Before coming to California, Miss Adams 
Was a nember of the fa Ity of the Salem 
Massac isetts, State Normal Miss Adams will 


ijd not a little to the strength and popularity 
e Gregg Publishing Company on th-s coast 
She helped organize the Potter Sx ool n San 
cisco n 1912, and was the head of her 
epartment up till her resignatio this summer 
Frances Effinger-Raymond 4 woman of rare 
s ss ability and genia ersonality is the 
ae of the Pacific Coast and Orient office of 
e Gregg Publishing Company Mrs. Raymond 
s recognized as one of the ost popular and 
eft ent business women I the field today The 
ess offices of the Company occupy a num- 
her of rooms on the tent! floo of the Phelan 
ne, and are the acme of efficiency and 
act vene Ss We congratulate ot The G ~~ 
Publishing Company and Miss Adams upon the 
ter becoming connected with this splendid 

a zation 
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The Saw most 
Carpenters 


Use 








A stronger 
endorsement 
aoa could not be had. 
" Send for our pamphlet 
= “Why a Saw Cuts” 
mailed free. 


HENRY DISSTON ©& SONS 


Incorporated 
Keystone Saw,Tool, Steel and File Work 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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Stanley Adjustable Try 
and Mitre Square. No. 21 


An important addition to the long line 

of STANLEY TOOLS especially 

adapted for Manual Training use. 

The Blade is adjustable and as it can 
reversed, provides any 
mitre square within the 


size of try 
blade from the 


P 
be 
or capacity of 
the too In 
sary to remove 
handle. consequently the tool is always 
assembled and ready for use. 
The edges of the Blade are machined, 
graduated in &8ths, 16th and 32nds of 
inches, and the tool is square inside 
and out. 
The entire tool is nickel-plated. Made 
in three sizes—6 inch, 9 inch or 12 
1? ch bi: des. 

Manufactured by 
STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
B 
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This is the Sixth of a Series of Outlines on The Manufacture and 
Use of Cereal Breakfast Foods. 


“CLEANING AND MILLING THE GRAIN--- 
STEAMING AND ROLLING” 


After wheat has been thoroughly cleaned and the fiber removed, it passes through 
pipes to steamers where it is subjected to steam heat for five minutes. The purpose of 
this steaming is to soften rather than to cook the grain, making it possible to roll it 
into a thin flake that will cook quickly. The steaming process tends also to sterilize 
the grain. 

Flakes are made by the softened grain dropping between two rapidly moving rolls 
that are set close together. Seventy-five thousand pounds of flakes enough to 
furnish breakfast cereals to 250,000 persons—pass over the steel belt from the rolls in 
a modern mill every day. From the rolls the flakes drop into a drier and from this 
into packing and sealing machines, which complete the process without the food being 
touched by human hands. 

Probably no article of foods is as free from contamination as cereal breakfast 
foods. In modern factories cereal is handled only by machinery. Machines, even, are 
sterilized by steam once or twice daily, making impossible the collection of dust in 
hoppers or spouts. Cereals after passing out of the rolls go through a sterilizer that 
heats them to a high temperature. From the sterilizer they pass immediately into 
packages that are weighed by electric scales and sealed air tight by machinery. 

All conveyors and elevating shafts are steel, enameled white. Interior walls of, 
buildings are smooth and enameled. No rough places where insects might gather or 
dirt accumulate are permitted. The entire inside walls of modern mills are steam 
sprayed each night. 

The manufacture of oat cereal foods is an entirely different process from the 
manufacture of wheat cereals. Oats for cereal purposes are raised outside of California 

-most of it coming from Oregon and Washington. 

Medium sized sound kernels of oats have the greatest nourishment, and consequently, 
aiter the oats are threshed and received in the mill, they must be graded into several 
different sizes. Extremely large and small grains are removed, leaving only medium 
sized grains for the cereal. Other separations are used for poultry and stock feeds. 

Grading, separating, drying and hulling is a far more complicated process with 
oats than with wheat. Drying and sterilizing wheat can be done at the time it is 
rolled into flakes. Oats, on the contrary, must be dried for a considerable time in 
order to produce what is termed nut flavor, before the hull can be removed. This 
drying assists also in the process of removing the hull. After the hulls are removed, 
the oats are again graded and roasted. Then they become what is termed groats. 

The process of preparing groats up to this point is complicated, requiring approxi- 
mately 100 machines for the grading, separating, hulling, drying and roasting. 

Only the largest factories are able to carry on all of these processes, thus securing 
the best flavor and preservation of the cereal. Moisture is often left in the groat 
where great care is not used. This means rancid cereal. Hulls and black flakes are 
found in poorer grades after it is cooked. 

Groats, when thoroughly cleaned, are steamed and pass into rolls for producing 
cereals. 

Oats contain slightly more protein than wheat and are better in colder climates 
The difference in nourishment between oats and wheat is very slight. 


PREPARED BY 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 


San Francisco, California 


The October issue of the “News” will contain an outline on 
“Cleanliness and Economy of Cereal Foods.” 
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